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LETTER FROM Dr. STEVENS. 


Death of Ko En. Rangoon, March 
14, 1868.— On Thursday the 3d inst., at 
three A. M., our beloved brother Ko En, 
for twelve years the pastor of the Bur- 
mese church, Rangoon, passed gently and 
peacefully away, to enter, we doubt not, 
into the “ rest ” which “ remaineth for the 
people of God.” Ko En was a good man, 
his uniformly upright and Christian deport- 
ment, during the forty years in which he 
professed Christianity, having secured for 
him the sincere respect and confidence of 
all who knew him. 


_ Sketch of Ko En. According to a 
minute which at my request he furnished 
me several years since, he was baptized 
by Dr. Judson in 1828. Shortly after- 
wards he accompanied Dr. Wade to Ran- 
goon as an assistant; then he accompanied 
Dr. Judson to Prome, whence he also re- 
turned with him to Rangoon. Again he 
was successively associated with br. Ben- 
nett, Kincaid and others. With Dr. 
Kincaid he went to Prome, Thayet, and 
Ava. He also aided br. Crawley in his 
first labors at Henthada. Then he came 
to Rangoon again, and was ordained in 
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1856 as pastor of the church, in which re- 
lation I had the pleasure of being associ- 
ated with him till the time of his death, 
when he had attained the age of 73 years 
and two months. 

During his pastorate, Ko En baptized 
143 persons, mostly in Rangoon. He was 
unusually familiar with the Scriptures, 
having been for many years associated 
with Dr. Judson in the preparation and 
revjsion of the Burmese translation of the 
Bible, the whole of which it is said he 
copied out with his own hand in successive 
preparations for the press. The insight 
into its entire contents, obtained under 
such favorable circumstances, with the 
blessing of God led to a great love for the 
Bible and its constant study. As long as 
he could read, and while laid aside from 
preaching, it was his companion, and when 
weakness prevented his own reading, he 
named passages to be read to him by 
others. 

He delighted to call his family about his 
couch, and have them sing to him of 
Christ, and of the land of rest, the New 
Jerusalem, where the saints have their 
home. And it was a beautiful sight in 
this heathen land, when thus enfeebled, 
and others had performed for him the 
parts of service to which he had so long 
been accustomed, to see him raise his 
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hands and pronounce on his assembled 
children, and grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, his patriarchal benedic- 
tion. 

We therefore, and the friends of mis- 
sions generally with us, may well rejoice 
over Ko En, as another trophy won by 
the Redeemer over Satan, from among the 
idolatrous Burmans, through the simple 
preaching of the gospel. 


Successor of Ko En. By invitation of 
the church, Moung Yan-gen, one of the 
ordained preachers of Prome, has succeed- 
ed to the pastorate, having, greatly to the 
comfort of the old man, entered on the 
office of co-pastor from the first of January 
last. He is a promising man, — the church 
appear to be united in him, and we are 
hoping and praying that the blessing of 
God may richly be bestowed = us in 
these new relations. 


Prome. 
Lerrer From Mr. O. STEVENS. 


The English Soldiers at Thayet.— 


Prome, March 5, 1868.— Accompanied 
by my family I spent three days of last 
January, from the 13th to the 15th inclu- 


sive, at Thayet Myo. As on the previous 
visit, my time was principally occupied 
with the Baptists among the soldiers. 
Many letters of dismission were to be 
written, as the troops were soon to be re- 
lieved and sent to another station. I was 
happy to learn that there is a Baptist 
church in Bangalore, whither most of them 
have now gone, and still further, to be in- 
formed that the pastor there feels such an 
interest in his charge as to write particu- 
larly, requesting that they should come 
provided with letters certifying their good 
standing in the Prome church. They 
greatly need a pastor’s constant watch- 
care. In November last one was restored 
to the church, but three were excluded, 
while the cases of six others were left in 
suspense. On the occasion of the present 
visit, one other was restored; but it was 
found necessary to suspend from church 
fellowship three, and to exclude two. 
These facts, however, will not surprise 
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one, when the opposition, the ridicule, and 
the many forms of temptation with which 
the men have been obliged to contend, 
and the length of the intervals between 
the visits of Mr. Simons and myself, are 
borne in mind. It is rather a cause of 
thankfulness that notwithstanding all the 
hindrances within the past two years and 
a half since the first one of their number 
was baptized by Mr. Simons, twenty-five 
have remained steadfast. One has died. 


The Native Work at Thayet. In the 
native part of the town, a native Christian, 
left in charge, still lives in a shanty near 
the ruins of the chapel. The few converts 
in the place have been in the habit of 
meeting with the Baptists in the canton- 
ments for worship on the Sabbath. The 
evening before the return of the steamer 
to Prome, I conducted a prayer meeting in 
Burmese in the house of one of the dis- 
ciples. It was a pleasant occasion to me, 
because in the prayer of the young man 
whom I baptized on my previous visit to 
the place, I saw evidence of growth in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. The brethren 
among the soldiers, learning that it was 
our purpose at the earliest possible date to 
have a new mission house erected at 
Thayet Myo for the benefit of the natives, 
put into my hands a free-will offering of 
more than sixty rupees for that specific 
object, besides about thirty rupees for 


general missionary purposes. 


The Work in Enma. Being unable to 
do anything myself for Meaday, I left Ko 
H mong, to spend a few days preaching 
in that region. He came back however 
in time to start with us on our next excur- 
sion. This was to the southward and oc- 
cupied about a fortnight, from Jan. 30 to 
Feb. 14. On our arrival in Enma we 
found the Christians engaged in the north 
side of the chapel, and that they had al- 
ready partitioned ‘off ample accommoda- 
tions for us with mats and curtains. They 
had made marked progress during the 
year. This was evinced by the singing 
of hymns at sunrise and at evening which 
we heard, indicating the maintenance of 
family worship in several households in 
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the neighborhood of the chapel. The ex- 
amination of the village school showed a 
decided advance. Though the attendance 
had been small, owing to the fact that few 
of the heathen villages were willing to 
send their children regularly to a Chris- 
tian school, several of the boys and girls 
gave good proof of their diligence in 
studying the catechism and the rudiments 
of reading, writing, spelling, and arithme- 
tic. 


Karen Female Prayer Meeting. But 
the contrast presented by the female 
prayer meeting to the one held a year 
ago, especially called forth from our hearts 
gratitude to God. Last year not more 
than two or three Burman women could 
be induced to take part. This year Mrs. 
Stevens reports that not less than ten en- 
gaged in audible prayer, one after another. 
Eight or ten Karen females from Taling- 
gong, where Moung Shway Nee is sta- 
tioned, came over in the morning and 
spent the day at the chapel. Those 
Karen women and girls convinced me 
that it is not so easy a thing for a Karen 
to become a Christian, as sometimes it is 
represented to be. Quite a number of 
them have learned to read, and have been 
in the habit of meeting regularly with 
Moung Shway Nee’s family at evening 
worship month after month and year after 
year; but as soon as one of them broaches 
the subject of asking for baptism, father, 
husband, brothers or children raise a storm 
of opposition, accusing them of wishing 
to bring a curse upon the whole circle of 
their relatives, and even threaten them 
with personal violence in order to deter 
them from making a profession of Chris- 
tianity. There is reason however to hope 
that ere long they will forsake all for 
Christ. 


New Church — Baptism. On the 9th 
of February a church of twenty members, 
ten Burmans and ten Karens, was organ- 
ized at Poungdai, with Ko Khyen pastor, 
Ko H maing deacon, and clerk, Moung 
Myat Koung’s brother-in-law, who is able 
to write not only in Sgau Karen, but also 
a little in Burmese. 

On Tuesday the 12th of Feb., I had 
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the privilege of baptizing two Karens at 
Yuashay, in the township of Tarokeman ; 
one a young man of twenty, the other a 
girl of about fifteen. This young man, 
Moung O Tsa, is the son of many prayers. 
He has for two or three terms been pur- 
suing his studies in the Henthada school ; 
but though his deportment has to his 
teachers seemed correct and amiable, he 
had for a long time held back from com- 
mitting himself wholly to Christ. 


Dead, but yet speaking. At the exam- 
ination preceding his baptism, I asked him 
what it was which proved to be the means 
of leading him finally to take a decided 
stand for Christ. His reply was: “ A book, 
teacher, which you gave me.” I had my- 
self quite forgotten the circumstance; but 
on his producing the book, I could not 
deny my own handwriting. It was a 
bound volume of seventeen tracts in Bur- 
mese. The passage which appears to have 
been blessed to his conversion is in the tract 
entitled, “* The Ship of Grace, by Rev. G. 
D. Boardman.” It reads thus: —‘ Others 
also, before the ship had put off intending 
to take passage, while with one foot on 
board, one foot on shore they were hesitat- 
ing, neither actually taking passage nor 
going ashore, — when the ship put off, 
falling overboard, some dead, some alive, 
were left behind.” “ When I read that,” 
said the young man, “ the thought struck 
me, ‘ that’s just my case,’ I am afraid that 
while doubting and hesitating I too may 
be lost.” Thus Boardman, “ being dead, 
yet speaketh.” 

Two heathens were present, a Burman 
and a Karen, who listened attentively to 
this relation of Christian experience. I 
have hopes that they too may yet be 
brought to the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesus. 


New Encouragements. There is an 
awakening of a new spirit of inquiry 
among both Karens and Burmans of that 
part of Tarokeman. Moung Myat Koung 
is feeling much encouraged by the hopeful 
signs he has met with of late in his work 
in that region. 

Here in Prome also we have been 
cheered by recent cases of application for 
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baptism. Two women were baptized last 
Sunday by Oo Khong, the pastor. A 
Khyen has also applied for baptism, who 
appears to be a young man of some 
promise. 


Tour East of Prome— Face of the 
Country. May 18. — On the 16th of last 
month, I returned from my second annual 
visit to the country lying directly east of 
Prome. The journey occupied, altogether, 
but little over eight days; yet the results 
seem to justify a brief notice of it. We 

through first a broad belt of inter- 
vale land, which looks as though at some 
former period in man’s history, it must 
have been the main bed of the Irrawadi ; 
next through a forest of the Dipterocarpus 
grandiflora, clothed in the tender green 
foliage of spring. At day-break of the 8th, 
we arrived at a long ditch, which, in the 
rains, forms the bed of streams running 
westward. Beyond the hill ranging north 
and south, which parts asunder at this 
point, stretches another wide plain as far 
as the foot of the eastern hills, which 
seem to be tumbled about in the wildest 
confusion, until the eastern Yoma range 
is reached. 

We were enabled to go farther on this 
particular route than I think any foreign 
missionary or Burman assistant from the 
Prome side has ever been. Only two 
Burman villages lay beyond, and these 
were said to be very small. 

At Toung-lei we were within a short 
day’s journey of the Karen hamlets. One 
Karen, who came into this village laden 
with raw silk, just as my cart arrived, 
begged me to visit his home. I felt a 
strong desire to comply with his request; 
but the apparent exhaustion of Oo Khong 
from incessant preaching and loss of sleep, 
the fact that there was no one in our 
company able to speak Karen, and that 
the road would soon become quite impass- 
able for a cart, made it seem expedient to 
defer a journey to the mountain Karens 
for the present. 

The nature of the country seems 
to have a decided effect upon the 
character of the inhabitants. The plains 
I found full of palm trees springing out of 
the rice fields on every hand. The low- 


landers are engaged to a great extent in 
obtaining from these an intoxicating drink 
called toddy. The dissipating effects of 
drinking this, are manifest in the igno- 
rance, shiftlessness, and lack of self-respect, 
stamped upon the manners of the people. 
I was surprised to find so few of the men 
able to read, and still more so, that they 
did not seem to feel ashamed of their ig- 
norance. At the foot of the hills however, 
where the toddy palms are comparatively 
few, and in the villages nestled among the 
hills themselves, is to be found a sturdier, 
more industrious, and more intelligent 
class of men, engaged in felling the forest, 
planting patches of cotton, the mulberry, 
and vegetable gardens, breeding the silk- 
worm and manufacturing raw silk, as well 
as cultivating rice. In this latter region, at 
a distance of thirty-five or forty miles from 
Prome, we have, as might be expected, 
many more signs for encouragement than 
under the shadow of the palm groves. 


Faithful Witnesses. The three who 
have come down thence to the banks of 
the Irrawadi, to make a profession of 
Christianity, have on their return, boldly 
stood forth as “ Jesus Christ’s men,” in the 
midst of their heathen neighbors. The 
brother of Ko Ktan, the first convert from 
among these well-to-do gardeners and 
farmers, asked for baptism a year ago, 
but was advised to wait, as he admitted 
then that though intellectually convinced 
of the truth of the Christian religion, he 
had not yet formed the habit of prayer to 
the Eternal God. The prayers and labors 
of his older brother appear to have been 
blessed to the conversion of this young 
man, whose name is Moung Tha-Hlay. 


Baptism — Burman Liberality. Ina 
little pond near the village of Yua-boo, 
where two of the disciples reside, the rite 
of baptism was administered for the first 
time in all that region, on the morning of 
the Lord’s day, April 12th, 1868. Acom- 
pany of about twenty men, some of whom 
had heard his confession of faith, followed 
us to the water-side, and saw Oo Khong 
baptize him. Some of them I believe to 
be honest men, who will truthfully report 
what they witnessed, and testify to the 
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falsity of the absurd stories rife in almost 
all heathen communities in British Bur- 
mah with regard to the nature of the bap- 
tismal rite. 

These four men have resolved to build 
this very month at Yua-boo, a chapel, 
which shall also serve as a school-house 
for their children on week days. This is 
to bera genuine Christian school, opened 
every day with the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and prayer. Three inquirers from 
among these villages pledged themselves 
to give a rupee each a month towards the 
support of Ko Ktan as school-teacher, fol- 
lowing the example set by two of their 
neighbors, who are Christians. I pledged 
an equal sum, five rupees a month, which 
I shall be able to pay him regularly for 
ten months, through the bounty of the 
Brooklyn Washington Avenue Sabbath- 
school. ‘This man is hoping and praying 
that he may ultimately become a preacher 
of the gospel to his countrymen. 


Signs of Improvement. A very decided 
change for the better is observable in the 
conduct of the wives of the three Chris- 
tians in Yua-boo and Yua-htoung, since 


the previous visit, The wife of one last 
year went away from the house soon after 
our arrival, leaving her husband to do all 
the cooking and housework. In fact, she 
had but a short time before separated from 
him on account of his religion, at the in- 
stigation of her mother, who stormed at 
him and at us at the top of her voice, in a 
very rude and passionate manner. The 
wife of another was so filled with hatred 
at the “ Jesus Christ religion,” that she 
flew into a passion upon my simply asking 
after her health. This year every one 
quietly went about the work of entertain- 
ing us, and two of them I succeeded sev- 
eral times in drawing into a little pleasant 
conversation. Even the furious old 
mother-in-law went so far as to say that 
she did not wish us to leave. 


Burman Idols. On this tour, I met 
with five ancient idols, belonging to the 
demonology of the Burman tribes before 
the introduction of Buddhism. One was 
of stone in low relief, the guardian demon 
of the old town of Ya-thay, whose walls 


are still standing. The other four were 
wooden images of the guardian demons 
and demonesses of Myo-Aoung, very dif- 
ferent in appearance from any objects of 
superstitious dread I had ever seen before. 


Baptism and Persecution. As for the 
southern part of the field, I am happy 
to be able to add that two of the Karen 
women to whom I referred in my last as 
living in Taling-gong, town of Enma, 
where Moung Shway-Nee is stationed, 
have had grace given them to come out 
boldly on the Lord’s side. On the same 
morning on which Oo Khong baptized 
Moung Tha-Hlay, Ko Shway-Ngyo bap- 
tized these two into the fellowship of the 
Enma church. As a consequence, one of 
them, a widow by the name of Mah Ngway 
at the age of fifty, was turned out of house 
and home by her son. By the end of the 
week he called her back; but I fear that 
his motive was not so much repentance 
for his unfilial conduct, as the desire to 
have her help in the care of the children. 
Two other Karen females are expecting 
to be baptized at that village soon. 

The daughter of one of the Prome 
Christians has just applied for baptism. 
We are praying and waiting for more evi- 
dence of true conversion. 

Yesterday morning Ko Knong was to 
start off early on a preaching tour in the 
suburbs to the southeast. He is accom- 
panied by a Khyen disciple named 
Moung Kyo, of whom I hope to be able 
to make favorable mention hereafter. 
Moung Yan-gen has accepted the call 
of the Rangoon church, and there is no 
one as yet to take his place in town. 


Growth in the Prome Church. On the 
third of this month, a promising man was 
ordained deacon in the Prome church. 
There are decided signs of growth in 
grace on the part of some of the church 
members. Yet I have the painful fact to 
record, that, as was the case last year, the 
exclusions still outnumber the additions. 
Therefore we beseech you to pray for us, 
that notwithstanding all the apostasies, 
drawbacks, and hindrances, “the Word 
of God the Lord may have free course 
and be glorified.” 
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Tour North of Toungoo. Toungoo, 
April 4, 1868. — Some five weeks or more 
since I left for another journey in the 
jungles, — this time to be made among the 
northern Bghais. I had travelled over 
the southern part of the field, and made 
one journey through its heart; this tour 
must be made through its northern part, 
that I might have in mind the lay and 
something of the needs of the whole field, 
that I might the more intelligently lay 
out the work when the time comes. 

I made this journey, but returned to 
fall sick of the worst fever I have had in 
this country, and now the fifth week have 
only recovered my strength. In this I 
praise God, that I am well again. 

I entered the Toungoo field at about 
its centre, and travelled through the Mo- 
pgha country; then turning north, went on 
through the country of the Tunic Bghais, 
teaching and preaching as opportunity af- 
forded. 


An Inviting Field. In these villages 


there is something to encourage. The 
children are anxious to learn to read and 
worship. I was pleasingly impressed with 
this fact, and look upon it as cause for 


hope for the future. Some of the young 
men told me that they wished to come and 
study with me through the rains. I think 
it one of the most inviting and interesting 
fields in Toungoo. I look for our strongest 
men to come from this and the Mopgha 
field, in the future. Their country is 
known by the name of Khounoung. The 
people are termed Bghais. But they 
certainly are different from all the other 
Bghai tribes which I have seen. Of a 
larger form, of a nobler mind, naturally 
of a more quiet, modest, and retiring dis- 
position, they appear to me to resemble the 
Mopghas more than any other class. Their 
dialect is peculiar to themselves, and has 
many roots quite different from any other 
dialect which I have heard. Their idioms 
are purely Karen and unmistakably so. 
Their country is far the pleasantest land 
that I have seen since I have been here. 
it is an elevated plateau, varying from 
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3,000 to 4,000 feet in height, having 
few sharp mountain peaks or deep 
ravines as in the southern portion of 
Toungoo. The trees and plants resem- 
ble those of the temperate zone more 
than those further south. One species 
of tree I noticed especially, as resem- 
bling the sugar maple at home, so far 
as the grain of the wood, the bark, the 
taste of the sap is concerned. I certainly 
should have pronounced it a maple, if the 
leaves had not prevented me. I also 
found a species of potato, which enabled 
me to throw away the ever-present rice, 
and live like a New Englander for a few 
days. 


Extent of the Field. This field is from 
two to three days wide, and has an ex- 
tent far to the North, even into Burmah 
proper; how far I do not know. It is 
bounded on the east by the Geckhos, 
on the west by Toungoo Burmans, south 
by the Tunic Bghais. We can reach it 
in about ten days from Toungoo going 
north, two days with pony. 


The Geckho Country. While on this 
tour, I skirted along the border of the 
Geckho country, and a beautiful country 
it is, and from extended inquiries among 
the natives who know both languages, I 
am satisfied that their dialect does not differ 
much from that of the Khounoung tribe. 
Their idiomatic expressions and in fact 
the whole genius of the language are 
purely Karen. 

The disciples on the borders say that if 
there had been no trouble in Toungoo 
among the disciples, the Geckhos would 
now be Christians. A favorable opinion 
of the new religion prevails even now, 
and if a movement were made by some 
of the leading villages, it would become 
general. 

The language of the Saukoos, I am told 
by a Karen who has been in the employ 
of br. Bixby preaching in that country, 
is even nearer the Paku than that of the 
Geckhos. 

I now have a pretty good knowledge 
of the geography of the Toungoo field, 
which I hope by God’s help will enable 
me to lay out my work intelligently, and 
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to the best advantage. This field, now 
setting aside the heathen tribes and 
waste places once cultivated, needs a 
great amount of personal labor of the 
missionary. There are yet many villages 
(Christian) never visited by a white 
teacher, so far as I know. But the field 
is so vast and so promising! I wish you 
could look over it, come in contact with 
these disciples, look upon the heathen, and 
hear them now and then as they, catching 
a glimpse of light, beseech you for a 
teacher. I know your heart would bound 
within you. It seems to me this field 
now needs two travelling missionaries, 
and if our Missionary Union had funds 
— Well, if they had funds and the men, 
they would fill the world with Baptist 
missionaries. 


Roman Catholic Efforts. If we ever 
gain the Geckhos, Saukoos and other 
heathen tribes with comparatively easy 
labor, it must be done quickly. Even now 
seven Catholic priests are on the ground 
and now are in the jungles among our 
people. Could I travel I should watch 
my flock, but I must not leave. How can 
one travelling missionary hold out, keep 
his ground, make aggressions in such an 
extent of country, unless he is truly 
ubiquitous ? 

There are now according to statistics 
177 churches, with a membership 0 5372. 
There are some churches which are not 
numbered in the above. When we have 


provided for the above, what are we to do 
with this vast, almost boundless, west- 
ern field, now almost entirely unculti- 
vated ? 

There are many things of great interest 
which have come to us concerning the Red 


Karen country. 


— 


Sbwapgyveen, 


LeTrer FROM Mr. Harris. 


Shwaygyeen Association. Shwaygyeen, 
March 19, 1868.— Jan. Ist, I attended 
with br. Cross one of the Associations 
connected with the Toungoo mission. On 


the 10th of the same month, we attended 
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the Shwaygyeen Association. Br. Cross 
and three ordained Karen men from 
Toungoo being present added much to 
the interest of the meeting. Number of 
churches, 15; ordained pastors, 4; unor- 
dained, 10; baptized during the year, 38; 
suspended, 13; excluded, 16; restored, 12; 
received by letter, 33; dismissed, 23; ms 
22; present number, 812. 


Around Maulmain. After the Associa- 
tion, I returned to town, and went, via 
Yuzalin valley, to attend the Maulmain As- 
sociation, a journey of some ten days. At 
the Association I met Rev. C. Bennett 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter, of the Ran- 
goon Mission, and Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman, English missionaries from Pe- 
nang, who have labored several years 
among the Malays. I have had more 
time to visit new places between Maul- 
main and Shwaygyeen, and also northwest 
and northeast from this place. I have re- 
turned from these jungle tours with the 
sad lamentation of the prophet, “ Who 
hath believed our report, and to whom 
hath the arm of the Lord been revealed ? ” 
In reviewing the enemies’ field, I find he 
has a very strong force, strongly fortified. 
The priests (or Poonghyees) of Buddh, are 
much more numerous than the prophets 
of Baal, and like Elijah I must cry out, 
“Tam left alone.” And then these hea- 
then, fortified by very depraved hearts, 
enemies of God, haters of God and one 
another, many of them drunkards, igno- 
rant, superstitious, wedded to idolatry and 
to the customs of their ancestors, can 
they be subdued? “Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, and the leopard his spots ? ” 
We must “fight it out on this line,” the 
line of God’s plan, teaching, preaching 
the gospel to every man, relying upon the 
sure promises of God. 


to the Shans. 
JOURNAL OF Mr. Cusnine. 
(Concluded from page 377.) 


Mountain Path and Scenery. Feb. 10. 
— Reaching the foot of the mountain 
range, we followed a valley which ran di- 
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rectly across the line of the range. The 
mountains rose steep and barren on either 
side. We followed this valley for nearly 
two miles, when we came to a very abrupt 
ascent. The path wound hither and 
thither up the side of the mountain, and 
was exceedingly tedious. From the top 
of the mountain we could see the entire 
plain which we had left. Our road con- 
tinued along the top of the mountain, 
until we came suddenly in sight of the 
plain, river and city of Maing Porn (Merng 
Porn, as the Shans call it). The view 
was magnificent. The lovely valley with 
its streams of water and extensive paddy 
fields, the little city nestling under the 
trees, combined to make a perfect picture. 
The descent into the valley was very steep 
and difficult. We did not remain at 
Maing Porn any length of time. The 
Tsaubwa was a child, and probably, 
through his Burman guardians, did not 
wish to hear about the Christian religion. 

After eating rice we left Maing Porn, 
forded the river, and again entered the 
mountains. Our road was constantly up 
ordown. We passed three guard stations, 
near one of which the water gushed in a 
clear, cool stream from the side of the 
mountain. It is needless to say how re- 
freshing it was. It was one of those mul- 
titudinous blessings which our kind 
heavenly Father freely gives us. 

It was dark when we arrived at See 
Oon. Near the zayat is a large cave, 
used for religious purposes. Many images 
are placed in the side of the cave and on 
the hill. From a pillar-like rock, jutting 
up from the top of the hill, rises a little 
white pagoda. From beneath the cave, 
quite a stream of water flowed. 


Native Curiosity. 11.—We left See 
Oon before sunrise, and climbed two moun- 


tains. Afterwards our road was very 
hilly, but much better than we have had 
for two days. ‘This region is inhabited by 
many Toungthoos. They speak the Shan 
language, though they have a language 
and books of their own. We ate rice at 
Nam Oon under some clumps of bamboos. 
Nearly the whole village turned out to see 
us. The people had never seen a white 


person before. 
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Towards sunset we arrived at Nam 
Koke, a small city pleasantly situated 
among the hills. The people were hold- 
ing a Pwé, or feast, and were gathered 
together in large numbers. We stopped 
at a fine new zayat under banian trees, by 
a kyoung. Men and women flocked 
around us, having a great curiosity to 
look at us. Towards dark we went to 
see the Tsaubwa. He wasa very ordinary 
looking man, plainly dressed, but kind and 
apparently friendly. His residence also was 
very inferior. He listened attentively to 
the truth. Long after dark we returned 
to the zayat. Two men accompanied us, 
one bearing a pine torch before us, and the 
other carrying the Royal Order. 

Although this province is so near Bur- 
man territory, hardly any of the people 
speak Burmese. Moné city is the only 
place which we have visited, where many 
Shans understand Burmese. 

12. — At sunrise we left Nam Koke, and 
crossed a wide plain used as a paddy field. 
The Tom Pak, quite a large stream of 
water, runs through it. The hilly region 
beyond is cultivated by the Toungthoos. 
Large fields were covered with onions. 
The system of irrigation was the best which 
we have seen in the Shan country. 

At Kyouk Taing, so named from a 
rocky pillar which rises out of the plain 
back of the village, we met a Toungthoo, 
who had been to chapel at Toungoo and 
remembered the Shan preacher, Moung 
Saing. Near Kyouk Taing was a large 
cave with several pagodas before it. The 
rock in which it was, was an immense, sol- 
itary cube of stone. When we left Kyouk 
Taing, we lost our road several times. 
After wandering over the fields for a while, 
we came upon the principal road, just as 
it entered the mountains. Seldom has 
our route been more rocky or difficult; but 
perseverance conquers all things. 

When we came in sight of the Nyoung- 
yua and Mleyua plain, the view was beau- 
tiful. South of us stretched the Mleyua 
Lake, a beautiful sheet of water, glittering 
in the sunlight. North of it lay Nyoung- 
yua, with its broad paddy plains. West 
ran another range of mountains. From 
our lofty position, the scene looked like a 
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beautiful landscape painting, more than an 
actual work of nature. Every thing was 
so silent and moveless, that the idea of life 
did not suggest itself. 

Near the town of Nyoung yua men were 
stationed to warn approaching travellers 
that a vicious elephant, which had killed 
one of his keepers the day before, was at 
large. We soon saw the elephant, stand- 
ing near the road. A crowd of men had 
collected, armed with spears; but none 
were brave enough to approach the an- 
imal. A short circuit through the paddy 
fields enabled us to evade him. Before 
we entered the town, we passed a large 
encampment of Burmese soldiers, stationed 
here fo guard against raids from the south 
by the followers of the Mengoon Mentha- 


Remains of Pagodas. Remains of 
scores of pagodas are scattered over 
Nyoung yua. It was once a large and 
flourishing city, ranking among the fore- 
most in the Shan country; but intestine 
wars and Burmese oppression have ren- 
dered it nearly ,desolate. Several good 
kyoungs are found in the place, and some 
of the neighboring hills are crowned with 
fine pagodas. The Tsaubwa’s residence 
is situated in the centre of the town, and 
covers quite an area. In the southeast 
corner of the enclosure is a group of pretty 
pagodas. No Tsaubwa resides here at 
the present time. The last one fled to 
English territory, where he was pensioned 
by the government. Lately he has gone 
to Karennee to join the rebellious Men- 
goon Mentha. Our zayat was near the 
ruins of a very large pagoda, back of the 
bazaar. 


After dark the Amartgyee sent to in- 
quire whence we came and whither we in- 
tended to go. We therefore carried the 
Royal Order to his house. His manners 
were very dignified, and his reception, 
courteous. When we suggested that the 
Royal Order be read, he said that it was 
unnecessary, thus expressing his confidence 
in us. 


Difficulties of Journeying. 13.— This 
has been a day of unexpected hindrances. 
Nyoung yua is situated in an immense 
paddy plain, intersected by many deep 
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streams of water which are not fordable. 
Our design when we started was to go to 
Inlé yua and the next day to Pwé lah, 
where we expect to separate. Inlé yua lies 
south of Nyoung yua, and by boat people 
can cross the intervening Jake in a short 
time. But the road goes northward and 
bends around the lake. This road we 
missed, and found ourselves entangled 
among numerous unfordable streams. We 
succeeded in getting some boats to ferry 


_us across, and about noon extricated our- 


selves from our difficulties. This part of 
the valley was inhabited by Burmans 
whose ancestors were brought from Tavoy 
years ago by some Burman conqueror and 
settled in this valley. 

As it was impossible to reach Inlé yua 
before dark, and this would cause us to 
lose another day, we determined to keep 
on to Pwé lah. When we reached the 
end of the plain, our road led up the 
steep, rocky sides of the mountains. When 
we were fairly in the mountains, one of 
the ponies strayed. This caused further 
detention; but there was no help for it. 
Beyond these mountains we came to a 
broad plain. Both the mountains and 
plain were inhabited by industrious Toung- 
thoos. In the proper season vast fields are 
under cultivation, At this time the whole 
region was almost entirely destitute of 
water, the people bringing it from great 
distances. It was night when we arrived 
at the Toungthoo village of Né-chah. 
The zayat was on the top of a steep hill 
by akyoung. The Poonghyee kindly gave 
us water enough to cook our rice and 
make tea. The people were very fear- 
ful. Not one visited us, and when we 
went along the streets, everybody kept in 
the house. 


14. — Leaving Né chah at daybreak, our 
road: led over barren rocky hills, destitute 
of people, trees, and water. About three 
miles from Pwé lah, we entered a plain, 
traversed by several well-travelled roads. 
Pwé lah is quite a large place. It has 
many signs of thrift, such as are not nu- 
merous in this region. Here are several 
large collections of pagodas and kyoungs. 
One of them, the Mway Dau, is a cele- 
brated shrine and is yisited by thousands, 
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especially by the Shans. Buddhism evi- 
dently flourishes in this region, from the 
number of its temples. 


The Travellers Parted. This afternoon 
br. Rose and I separated, after our long 
and pleasant journey. The road divides 
at this place. Br. Rose took the northern 
road for Mandelay, and I the southern for 
Toungoo. It is fitting that I should here 
express my deep obligation to br. Rose 
for the great assistance which he has given 
me in many ways. The experience which 
he has had in missionary travelling, made 
him a most valuable companion. For a 
little while the now divided parties could 
see each other on the distant hills; but 
soon we were out of sight on account of 
the intervening summits. 

I was glad as the shadows of night shut 
down, to stop at a small village called Me- 
Ky-En. There was no zayat nor kyoung, 
but the head man gave permission to sleep 
in his house. He listened attentively to 
the truth, and together with several other 
Burmans, gladly received books. 


15.— When I left Me-Ky-En, I expected 
to arrive at Koo-ghyee at noon. In this I 
was disappointed. The road was ex- 
tremely difficult. Not only was it moun- 
tainous, but it was filled with large sharp 
rocks, which harassed the ponies exceed- 
ingly. The noontide found us weary and 
hungry in the midst of the mountains, and 
still at quite a distance from Koo-ghyee, 
the nearest village. We stopped, there- 
fore, by a clear mountain stream that tum- 
bles over the rocks, to rest and cook rice. 
The same rocky path continued for the 
first part of the afternoon. We then 
reached a broad, shallow stream, called 
the Pau-loung, which we followed until we 
reached Koo-ghyee. Most of our way was 
through the water, and though I got quite 
wet, I was only too happy to exchange the 
rocks for the water. At intervals along 
the banks of the river, springs of tepid 
water gushed out of the earth. 


Guard Station. Koo-ghyee is an insigni- 
ficant village, deriving its importance only 
from its being a guard station on the fron- 
tier, between the Burman and Shan ter- 
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ritory. As we approached the village we 
were roughly accosted by the guard. The 
Royal Order and the Moné Woondouk’s 
supplementary order, however, exercised 
a wonderful magnetic influence over him. 
The only zayat was full. We were re- 
fused entrance to the kyoung. After some 
complaint by my Burman attendants, we 
were quartered in anative hut. This was 
occupied not only by the family, but alse by 
three Burman soldiers, assigned to them for 
support. As it was not a paddy region, I 
could get nothing for my ponies, except a 
little rice prepared for cooking. This was 
very scarce, and is brought from a great 
distance. Some of the soldiers listened to 
Moung Saing and accepted tracts. Others 
turned scornfully away. 


16.-— The impossibility of getting any 
food for my men or ponies, compelled me 
to go on toa large Burman village, several 
miles distant. The people at Koo-ghyee 
sold me a little prepared rice the night be- 
fore, but to-day would sell no more. Be- 
lieving that mercy to my men and animals 
was my first duty, I started on. At Twin 
yua I found that food could be obtained, 
and stopped to spend the Sabbath in quiet. 
Little quiet was my lot however. The 
head man cordially invited me to his house, 
and gave me every hospitality in his power. 
He was, however, a zealous Buddhist, and 
was not content to listen to the truth, but 
gave way to a hostile, disputatious spirit. 
Others joined in the discussion, but with 
more moderation. I was rejoiced to see 
the firm and yet courteous way in which 
the native preacher met the opposition. 
How deeply seated is the aversion of the 
natural heart to the gospel. 


17.—I left Twin yua with a guide for 


Thin goon. The roads are so numerous, 
that at every short distance the traveller 
is liable to stray. This region is very 
populous. Large villages are very numer- 
ous, and the country is extensively covered 
with rice fields. Just now water is very 
scarce, and tanks are built for preserving 
it. Many of them are large and well built. 

We rested at Kam boo. The Poon- 
ghyee and several men of the village 
came to the zayat. They had heard of 
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Christian books, especially the “ Golden 
Balance,” and were anxious to obtain the 
latter. I gave them out of my scanty 
store, praying that the Holy Spirit would 
give power to the words which they should 
read. 

At the village of Mausee, the head man 
was unwilling to have us sleep in the zay- 
at, because thieves were numerous in the 
region. His house was too small to ac- 
commodate us. There was a shed in front 
of it, however. A cart was rolled under 
this for me to sleep upon, while my men 
slept upon the ground. I was the more 
willing to leave the zayat, because the peo- 
ple would come and hear the truth. The 
village was surrounded by prickly brush- 
wood piled quite high, and had gates; a 
rude but effective way of keeping out in- 
truders. 

18.— I left Mausee by moonlight. 
Early in the morning, the road entered 
the great road from Mandelay to Toungoo. 
For a day or two there had been no hills 
nor mountains, and I was glad to feel that 
for the rest of my journey I should be 
free from them. Many carts passed us, 
bound up the country. They carry mer- 
chandise of various kinds, especially 
gnapee, a Burman condiment, consisting 
of putrid fish. 


Robbery Escaped. I stopped at Bau- 
Thlem before sundown, thoroughly wea- 
ried with the day’s travel. Here the 
people manifested a very inhospitable 
spirit. The zayat was situated between 
what proved to be two villages, though 
they were apparently one. The head 
man of the western village came and in 
a rough manner demanded what right we 
had to travel. He was easily satisfied by 
showing our passports. Not supposing 
that the village was divided between two 
heads, I did not seek any other head man. 
Late in the evening I was disturbed by 
the boisterous entrance of the head man 
of the eastern part of the village. He 
evidently wished to make trouble, but did 
not succeed. When he had ended his 
flow of words, he withdrew to a little dis- 
tance from the zayat, where he and his 
attendants continued for a long time en- 
gaged in noisy discussion as to the char- 
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acter of the teacher. During the night 
an attempt was made to rob me; but the 
thief was discovered in time to prevent it. 
He was recognized by my men as one 
whom they had seen in the village before 
dark. This was the first hostile act which 
I had received during my long journey 
from Mandelay. 


19.— During the forenoon we fell in 
with a Shan caravan from Legya, bound 
for Toungoo. We joined it, and stopped 
with the people at their halting place un- 
til afternoon. These caravans generally 
make but one march during the day. 
They start early in the morning and go 
on until a little after noon, or until they 
come to some place where the bullocks 
can graze. 

In the afternoon we came unexpectedly 
to a guard station, six miles north of Ning- 
yan city. The commander of the station 
gave me a most polite reception. A lad 
was sent as a guide to Ningyan city, who 
was of great benefit. He conducted us 
by the nearest road to the city, and brought 
us to an excellent zayat. Without his 
aid we should not have reached the city 
at dark. 


Interview with a Woondouk. 20.— 
Early this morning our guide of yesterday 
came and conducted us to the Woondouk’'s 
residence. It was a spacious, well-built house 
for a Burman house. He received me in the 
room where he gives private audiences. He 
was very cordial in his way, and requested 
Moung Saing to preach. For nearly half 
an hour he listened quietly, occasionally 
asking questions. He then dismissed us 
without listening to the Royal Order, say- 
ing that he would send me his permission 
to pass the frontier. The Akouk-woon, or 
officer of customs, also gave me his pass, ac- 
cepting my simple word that I had nothing 
contraband. The officials in attendance 
requested books, as they had heard some- 
thing of religious truth. I gave all that 
remained, and could have distributed hun- 
dreds. It would be an excellent tour for 
a Burman missionary, to go through the 
provinces of Yeméthen and Ningyan. I 
do not believe that it would be a useless 
journey. 
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At the gate of the Woondouk’s palace 
I saw a pitiable specimen of Burmese jus- 
tice. A man who had been guilty of selling 
bullocks across the frontier, was brought 
out, chained, and his back covered with 
deep cuts, where the lash had done its 
work. On his head was an imitation of a 
bullock’s head. Thus marked, he was to 
be led through the principal streets, an ob- 
ject of scorn and laughter. 

Ningyan isa very pretty city. It prop- 
erly consists only of the houses on the 
south side of the river, the large villages 
on the north side being called by other 
names. There are several fine kyoungs. 
One of them was unusually spacious, and 
must have cost a large sum of money. Its 
lofty spire could be seen in any part of 
the city. The southeast part of the city 
is occupied by the Woondouk and the 
military. It is surrounded by a stockade, 
which consists of bamboo work woven to- 
gether and covered with sharp bamboo 
sticks pointing outward, a defense not 
very formidable to English artillery. 

At night I succeeded in reaching the 
Burman frontier guard station, where I 
found excellent quarters for the night. 
Mats were sent me from the commander's 
house and various little things which might 
contribute to my comfort. Some had seen 
me before, and recognized the “Jesus 
Christ teacher.” 


Return to Toungoo. 21. — Left the 
guard station at day-break. In a little 
while I passed the boundary pillar, which 
indicates the line dividing British and 
Upper Burmah. Once more I had the 
joyful consciousness of being under Eng- 
lish rule. Nobody could now demur at 
my going forward ; for the land of despot- 
ism, with its royal and subordinate passes 
and its net-work of guard stations, was 
left behind me. 

The villages were mostly small along 
this day’s ‘march, but the country is sus- 
ceptible of more perfect and extensive 
cultivation. There is also much timber 
land, which might be a source of wealth. 

larrived at Toungyo before dark. This 
isa large village, with a zayat on the north 
side. The zayat was occupied by Poon- 
gyees from a neighboring kyoung, who 
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were making preparations for burning a 
dead Poonghyee. We slept, therefore, in 
the building used for various kinds of 
public business. It was late, and hardly 
any of the people came to see us. 


22.— This noon I arrived at Toungoo 
after an absence of four months. About 
three months of this time I have been 
absent in Upper Burmah. During this 
time I have been shut off from communi- 
cation with the rest of the world. 

God has been full of mercy and loving 
kindness during my journey. He has 
kept sickness and evil far from me and 
mine. There may have been trials and 
perils, but a kind Father has safely led 
through them all. 


Review of the Journey. In a few lines 
I cannot do justice to the beautiful coun- 
try which I have been permitted to visit. 
Other countries may have scenery in 
which there is more sublimity; but for 
diversity and loveliness of landscape views, 
I venture to say that the Shan country is 
unsurpassed. It is a land of mountains 
and valleys. With the exception of the 
Moné plain, no extensive plain exists in 
that part of the country which I visited. 
Oftentimes, where the country was less 
mountainous, it was covered with beauti- 
ful hills, which prevented the least monot- 
ony. The country as a whole is well 
watered also. In some of the valleys, 
rivers of considerable size exist. The 
mountain rivulets are very numerous, and 
give an excellent opportunity for exten- 
sive irrigation. Nothing reminded me so 
much of loved New England, as some of 
these babbling brooks. They sang the 
same merry tune that I so often listened 
to in my boyhood. 

Rice and a few kinds of vegetables are 
the principal articles of diet used by the 
people. The soil is excellent, and under 
proper cultivation the produce of the land 
might be greatly increased. The climate is 
also comparatively mild, and I doubt not 
that many of the fruits common to tem- 
perate latitudes might be cultivated here. 
The peach and cherry trees thrive, and I 
had the pleasure of seeing them in blos- 
som. A wild apple also grows in the cen- 
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tral provinces. That the climate is milder 
than in the Burman territory, may be seen 
from the fact that the Moné plain is 2,000 
feet above the sea (according to Yule), 
and the Nyoung yua valley is 2,500 feet. 
The other valleys have a corresponding 
elevation. The temperature therefore 
must be milder than at the same latitude 
in Burmah. 

The population is not so numerous as I 
expected to see, from the reports that I 
have heard. Still it is large and impore 
tant. Evidently, years ago the number of 
inhabitants was much greater; but intes- 
tine war and Burman oppression have 
wrought their sad consequences. Could 
the hundreds of thousands who people the 
Shan mountains be brought under a firm, 
wise, and beneficent government, a new 
era would dawn upon them. Burman 
rulers have literally “ eaten ” the country. 


Results of Observation. There are sev- 
eral facts which have impressed themselves 
upon my mind. 

1. The Shan language is essentially the 
same throughout the country which I have 
visited. ‘There are local peculiarities, but 
no such dialectic differences exist as char- 
acterize the Karens. The people of 
Theinnee understand the people of Moné 
with perfect ease. Not only is this the 
fact in regard to the spoken language, but 
the books of one province are read with 
ease by persons belonging to another 
province. I made a small collection of 
books from each of the provinces which I 
visited, and have been able to apply this 
test in addition to the verbal testimony 
which I received. I met Chinese Shans, 
that is, Shans living in Yunnan, and the 
Shan preacher had no difficulty in com- 
municating with them. They understood 
my broken Shan, yet they had some pe- 
culiarities of accent in which they differed 
from their more southern brethren. In 
Theinnee province were men who had 
been ten days east of the Salwen. Their 
testimony was that the same language as 
their own is spoken there. 

These facts being so, the way is clear 
before the Shan missionary. He is cer- 
tain that he is learning a general language 
which will give him access to all, and not 
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a dialect which will confine him to one 
portion of the people. The work is thus 
simplified, and the encouragement to ad- 
vance is the greater. 

2. The Shans in the Shan country can 
be reached only through the Shan lan- 
guage. The masses of the people do not 
speak Burmese. There are men con- 
nected with the courts of the Tsaubwas, 
who understand Burmese well. There 
are Shans who visit Mandelay or Southern 
Burmah, dry seasons, and are familiar 
with the language to a considerable de- 
gree. But the majority of the people, 
multitudes of whom have never left their 
country, do not understand any Burman. 
Moné city and Nyoung yua city are ex- 
ceptions. Moné city has been the centre 
of Burmese military occupation for ages, 
and a Burman population has gradually 
collected. The Shan residents speak both 
Shan and Burmese with fluency. These 
two cities are exceptions. With them 
perhaps may be classed Mobyae, but I 
have not visited that place. The neces- 
sity of acquiring the Shan language has 
impressed itself more deeply upon my’ 
mind, since I have seen the people in their 
native land. It will be a glad day when I 
can enter their houses and tell the story of 
the cross with ease. 

8. Other races besides the Shans can 
be reached through the Shan language. 
The Paloungs and the Black Karens speak 
Shan. Their own languages are unwrit- 
ten, but the children are taught to read 
Shan books in their kyoungs. I have 
visited these places several times, and seen 
the children at work. This feature is very 
hopeful. They might understand Shan 
enough to talk it in the ordinary affairs of 
daily life. But the fact that they are 
taught and can read Shan books, insures 
their understanding religious language, for 
the Shan books are mostly religious. The 
Padoungs also speak Shan, but I have not 
visited the region inhabited by them. 
Part of the Kakhyens and part of the 
Toungthoos speak Shan. This is true of 
those who are found in the Shan country. 
The Toungthoos whom I found in Burman 
territory were not familiar with Shan, but 
understood Burmese. I am prepared to 
say that in the Shan country, the various 
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races which are not Shan can be reached 
through the Shan language. It would 
be a waste of time for a missionary to 
learn the languages of these fragments 
of races. The work of evangelization 
can and must be done through the 
Shan. 

4. Mone city is the most eligible place 
for locating a mission to the Shans in the 
Shan country. It is not only the largest 
city, but its location is such that all parts 
of Shan land can be reached from it better 
than from any other city. I do not think 
it can be occupied with advantage, until 
the Shan language has been acquired by 
the missionaries and some books have been 
printed. 

I have been able to give only an abridg- 
ment of my journal. Many parts of it 
are necessarily dry detail. Things of in- 
terest have been omitted on account of 
want of room. My only prayer is that 
this journey may advance the cause of 
Christ. It has certainly given me informa- 
tion on points which have sorely perplexed 
my mind. I trust that it has its place in 
God's wise plans. 


HAission to Assam. 


LETTER FROM Mr. ComFort. 


Baptism at Gowahati. Gowahati, March 
26, 1868.— When I last wrote, I said 
there were two native women who had 
desired baptism. Since that time, after a 
careful examination at my house in the 
presence of some of the native disciples, 
I saw no reason why they should not 
receive the ordinance, and I decided to 
baptize them. Accordingly on Sabbath 
morning, March 22, after a short meeting 
at our little chapel we proceeded in a 
body to the river. Quite a large number 
of natives gathered to witness the cere- 
mony. Our native teacher, Kandura, 
after reading Scripture, spoke to them 
for some time. They listened with good 
attention, and indeed, during the whole 
time behaved very orderly; in marked 
contrast, I am told, with demonstrations 
which have been made on previous occa- 
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sions of this kind. The usual services of 
prayer, reading and singing took place. 
It was a gratifying occasion to us all. 
We only hope and pray that God may 
use it for the good of others. May the 
truth spoken prove to have fallen into 
some heart prepared by the Holy Spirit 
for its reception. May the strange cere- 
mony which the people witnessed lead 
them to inquire what Christianity is, and 
that inquiry lead to the conviction 
that it is from God and should be re- 
ceived. 


Embracing an Alternative. Next Sab- 
bath we propose to commemorate the 
death of Christ as He has directed. It is 
a long time since the little band of native 
Christians here have met for that purpose. 
We do not expect the young Mikir, Gu- 
dam, of whom I wrote before, to be present. 
From Nowgong he went to his village in 
order to save his wife. Her people said 
that unless he returned to them and 
would labor as a dutiful son, they would 
give his wife to another. Between the 
two evils, of remaining at Nowgong and 
losing his wife, or returning to dwell for 
the present at least, among his own people, 
and thus save her, he decided to choose 
what he considered the least. It is our 
prayer that the Lord will preserve him 
amid every temptation, and enable him to 
hold fast the beginning of his confidence 
steadfast to the end. 


The Cacharis. The Cacharis seem 
susceptible to the truth. Several of them 
have been at Gowahati, and I gave them 
permission to stay in the compound. 
They came into the house frequently, 
especially whenever Mrs. C. played on the 
harmonicum, in order to hear the music. 
We took occasion to talk to them as well 
as we were able, and they always seemed 
very willing to listen. Among the num- 
ber were two or three who remembered 
br. Danforth, and referred to what they 
had heard him say years ago. It looks as 
though fruit might be gathered among 
them. They seemed pleased when I told 
them I would sometimes visit them after I 
could speak the language, and — 
to come and hear. 


, 
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Gastern China PAlssfon. 
Lerrer From Mr. KNow 


Visit to Chusan. Ningpo, March 16, 
1868. — Recently I have been visiting the 
out-stations about Ningpo. I made a visit 
of nine days to Chusan, travelling and 
preaching in different parts of the island. 
We had good congregations, and though 
there was no very special interest mani- 
fested, still it was a satisfaction to know 
that the Gospel was faithfully preached to 
many souls, and some good results will by 
and by, I have no doubt, appear. Recently 
I have noted the cheering fact that sev- 
eral converts have dated their first im- 
pressions of the truth and excellence of 
Christianity, while listening to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel several years since. So 
others may reap, perhaps, what now we 
sow; but at the last, both the sower and 
the reaper shall rejoice together. 


Building a Chapel. The church at 
Chusan is just now engaged in building a 
small chapel at “ Ong-giao,” Reed Bridge. 
The church contributes in cash about $40, 
and about $10 in work. About twenty 
dollars of the forty was a legacy left by 


an old member of the church. A native’ 


merchant from Chusan, who is not a mem- 
ber of the church, has subscribed $10 
towards the chapel. It will be completed 
in about a month, and will cost about $160, 
including benches, tables, &c. I spent 
four days with the native preachers at 
Jih-z-kong and Wau-ka-den, visiting the 
members of the church, and preaching in 
their villages. The mother of one of the 
members, a young man who is now study- 
ing the Scriptures with my class of stu- 
dents, would have been baptized, had not 
her sickness prevented. The man that I 
baptized at the previous communion there, 
appears very well, and is a man of much 
decision of character and influence. He 
wishes to join my class of Bible students, 
and he is so promising a man, that I have 
promised him that he may come. Others 
in that vicinity are inquiring. 


A Promising Field. 


I have just spent 
two days at Mao-ka-zao and vicinity. I 
hope to give this interesting, and I may 
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say promising field, more time than it has 
hitherto received. Two or three are 
requesting baptism. One old man, who 
has been hindered from going forward in 
baptism by his sons, will no doubt offer 
himself at the next communion. Near 
that station, the Presbyterian mission has 
three flourishing outstations. There is 
an inquiring spirit among the people 
throughout the whole of this section... As 
an illustration of this, while the assistant 
and myself and one of the members of 
that outstation were passing through a 
large village where there is no Christian, 
a crowd of the villagers who were met 
together in front of a small temple urged 
us to stop and preach, which, of course, 
we most cheerfully did for an hour or 
more. Some said the doctrine was good, 
and nearly all listened with attention. I 
pointed to the idol, looking grimly upon 
us, and inquired why they, sensible men 
upon practical subjects, worshipped that 
senseless mud-image which could neither 
see, nor hear, nor speak, nor feel, nor 
walk? That idol, I said, is no better 
than the little mud images that your chil- 
dren make in play; how can you rever- 
ence it, and pray to it? They answered 
with a hearty laugh. One or two ad- 
mitted that it was a mere custom, and of 
no use. At another village, a great crowd 
came together in the “ ancestral hall” to 
hear us preach, and listened attentively 
about two hours. Our little chapel on the 
Sabbath, was well filled with hearers. 

May the Spirit breathe upon these dead 
bones, that they may live. 


SIAM. 
Chinese Mission of Bangkok. 


Lerrer FROM MR, LIsLE. 


The Work in Bangkok. Bangkok, 
April 24, 1868. — Our preaching congre- 
gations have lately been large and atten- 
tive, and what is still more hopeful, several 
interesting men have recently come in to 
our daily morning service to hear the 
Scriptures explained and prayer offered. 
One or two are here now waiting baptism. 
However, I prefer to have them wait till 
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the evidence of a change in their hearts 
is too obvious to be misunderstood. The 
church should get good evidence of those 
applying for baptism, before admitting them. 

Miss Fielde has just returned from a 
month’s recreation at Anghin, down on 
the coast. While there, she visited Ban- 
plasoi. We have not been able to send 
them a teacher for several weeks; and, 
though not one of them can read, they 
kept up their habit of coming together on 
the Sabbath, and in the absence of a 
teacher they sing a hymn and pray 
together. They are twenty five in num- 
ber, and are honest and industrious fish- 
ermen. 

These plain, humble men, though desti- 
tute of a leader and pastor, and as yet 
knowing but little of the doctrine, have so 
lived that little and commended it to their 
neighbors, that several of them also desire 
to become Christians. The teacher at 
Lengkiachu I have sent for, that he may 
goat once to aid these brethren. Banpla- 
soi is a very interesting station; I think a 
church can be built up there very soon. 


——- 


Pission to Prance. 
LEeTrreR FROM Mr. LEMAIRE. 

Baptism of Eighteen Candidates. Cuise 
la Motte, April 25, 1868.— On Passover 
day we had the joy of receiving into our 
little church eighteen persons. This 
Christian festival was doubly blessed to 
us. We celebrated at the same time the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and saw 
these new-born souls seal by their baptism 
their resolution to be dead to the world 
and to rise again with Christ to newness 
of life. 

Of these eighteen persons, seven were 
married men, — three, whose wives were 
members of the church, — two, whose 
wives will shortly be baptized, — one, 
whose wife was baptized at the same 
time with himself, and one, whose wife is an 
opposer. Two of the number were young 
men, of thirteen and a half, and seventeen 
years, The younger is the fifth and last 
child of one of our dear sisters at St- 
Sauveur, who for years has had much to 
suffer from her unbelieving husband. She 
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has been a woman of prayer, and God 
has given her her five children, — three 
daughters and two sons,— who are all 
now members of the church. 

Of our nine sisters baptized, four are 
married. ‘The husbands of two of them 
are converted, and will doubtless be bap- 
tized soon. Two are widows, one of them 
fifty years of age, whose two children 
were converted several years ago. Three 
are young girls. 

Another dear sister, in feeble health, 
was to have been baptized, but she was 
unable to be present. God willing, she 
will be baptized the next time. 

These baptisms produced a deep im- 
pression on the crowd of spectators, and 
many persons previously undecided be- 
came firmly resolved to give themselves 
unreservedly to Christ, so that we shall 
soon receive other brethren and sisters and 
have another similar feast. 


Extent of the Field. The conversion 
of most of those who have been and are 
to be baptized is very remarkable. We 
can plainly see in itthe handof God. My 
field of labor is an extensive one. Breth- 
ren and sisters came from more than ten 
places and many were obliged to travel 
more than fifty kilometres the same day, 
going and returning; but not one com- 
plained of the long journey. O how de- 
lightful it was, to see around the sacred 
table these fifty-five brethren and sisters, 
praising the Lord who had redeemed them. 
Still our family was not complete; twenty- 
five were missing, who were either sick, or 
too aged, or who lived too far distant to 
come to Chelles, where the ordinances 
were administered. God grant that these 
Christians, rescued from Romish idolatry, 
may be faithful laborers. 

Our work at Soissons is encouraging. 
For several years, thanks to a dear Eng- 
lish sister who gave me last year five hun- 
dred francs, — we have been able to 
locate br. Veron there as an evangelist. 
He has not labored in vain; three per- 
sons from Soissons and three from Mer- 
cin, four kilometres from Soissons, have 
been baptized, and three more, we hope, 
will be baptized the present year. We 
have there now ten members. 
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Seven from St. Sauveur have been bap- 
tized, and at least as many more ought 
to be soon. Should the religious move- 
ment stop here, still this would be a pre- 
cious harvest for which we ought to bless 


God. 


Persecuted for Righteousness’ Sake. 
The clergy everywhere are excited and 
violently assail us from the pulpit and 
elsewhere. Hence we are more than ever 
the butt of ridicule; nevertheless the au- 
thorities, thus far, favor us. Many of our 
brethren have suffered much from their 
relations and neighbors. One dear brother 
from near Cuise, who was baptized at the 
Passover, bore about in his body the marks 
of the blows which he received on account 
of his faith and hope. His wife struck 
him several times with a rope, a cane, and 
evena knife. He told me that often when 
he retired to bed, he did not know but he 
should be killed during the night. On 
the day of his baptism, he laid his life upon 
the altar. He said to us, “Ido not know 
but I shall be killed to-night.” I myself 
feared the same for him. We prayed 
much for him, and God mercifully heard our 
petitions. A blessing followed his fidelity. 
His wife did nothing to him, and scarcely 
spoke to him that night. But for these 
last few days he has borne upon his per- 
son the marks of the finger-nails of his 
wretched wife. O, to what a test the 
faith of this brother has been put. He 
told us on Sunday that his master (he is a 
farm-laborer) asked him whether he 
would work this summer on the Sabbath; 
and when he replied, No; his master said, 
“Then you must seek employment else- 
where.” And elsewhere it will be just 
the same. On all the farms they work 
on the Sabbath, especially in summer. 
This brother has never been anything 
but a hired man. He said to us, “I am 
waiting upon God and leaning upon Him.” 

I think it must be difficult for our breth- 
ren in America to form a just idea of the 
difficulties which laborers in France en- 
counter in following the precepts of the 
gospel. Their faith must be great. 


Eight More Baptized. June 23.—In 
communicating an account of our baptisms 
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at the time of Passover, I remarked 
that I hoped the Lord would grant us 
another similar occasion. Such a season 
took place at Pentecost. Eight persons 
were received into the church by baptism, 
after having greatly edified us by their 
profession of faith. Six sisters are from 
St. Sauveur, — five adults and one young 
gitl,—one from Chevriers, a sick young 
woman who was unable to be baptized on 
the occasion previously, and a brother 
from Mesein, near Soissons, whose wife was 
baptized not long since. Some others 
were to have presented themselves, — 
three, at least, — but the devil attempted 
by a strong artifice to frighten them 
away, and he succeeded. But though a 
little alarmed, they do not go back, and 
God will hear our prayers for them and 
strengthen them. 


Obstacles to the Work. The difficulties 
growing out of Sabbath labor are very 
great — all the master-workmen requiring» 
their journeymen to labor, if not all day, 
at least a part of it. We have a brother 
at Soissons, baptized at Passover, who 
works in a foundry. He positively re- 
fused to labor on the Sabbath, and if 
God had not interposed, he would have 
been discharged last Saturday. He has 
a family, and cannot turn his hand to any- 
thing but the work to which he has been 
accustomed. He has been in this same 
foundry fourteen years, and is a good 
workman. Still he must work or leave, 
and that, too, though his master’s wife and 
son-in-law are both Protestants. They 
are, however, only Protestants in name. 

If to these difficulties arising out of Sun- 
day labor, you add the newspaper cavils 
and insults, the calumnies more or less in- 
famous, the divisions in families which are 
caused, it is not surprising that in spite of 
their convictions there are those who hes- 
itate to arrange themselves under the ban- 
ner of the Cross. 

O how difficult it is to labor in these 
countries, inhabited by the Latin race. 
There is no religious sentiment — noth- 
ing serious; on the contrary, the grossert 
materialism, the pomps and ceremonies 
and feasts of the Romish church, all essen- _ 
tially pagan. People go to them for ex- 
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citement only, just as they go to the 
theatre. Did we not know that “ what is 
impossible with men is possible with God,” 
we should be discouraged. It is writ- 
ten, the Romish beast shall be destroyed 
by the Word of God. We may, there- 
fore, be certain that the future is ours, 
and that sooner or later the truth will tri- 
umph. While we labor, we cannot but 
plead, “Thy kingdom come, thy will” 
soon “ be done on earth asit is in heaven.” 

The religious movement at St. Sauveur 
has declined; nevertheless, I think the 
Lord will give us there more souls, We 
must now build up and strengthen these 
new-born souls in doctrine and in knowl- 
edge of the Bible. It will undoubtedly 
be necessary for me to locate myself nearer 
my field of labor; so much the more, be- 
cause several Christians from Cuise, Chel- 
les, and Pierrefonds have gone there to re- 
side, and the majority of the church are 
now there. 


LETTER FROM Mr. LEPorpDs. 


The Bible a Blessing. Paris, June 18, 
1868. — Having passed my eight days of 
rest near Fontainebleau, I embraced the 
opportunity to look after an interesting 
work which is commencing near that city 
through the influence of a Baptist brother 
whom we have often met at Paris. 

This brother, a merchant on a small 
scale, carrying goods to sell from town to 
town, as he was passing here confessed his 
Saviour, as he usually does, and preached 
the gospel to some souls. Several mani- 
fested an interest in religious things. 
Our friend procured a Bible for some of 
them, and distributed a few religious 
tracts. In a short time he learned that a 
Catholic woman in the village had had a 
Bible ten years before, but that the 
curate, her confessor, had commanded her 
to burn it. She refused to do so and dis- 
posed of her Bible to another family, in 
which neither the father nor mother knew 
how to read, but only the children. Nev- 
ertheless the reading of the Book was a 
blessing to the house. I visited it, and 
found the people filled with the fear of 
God, and trusting in His love. They are 
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very poor and have been for a long” time 
afflicted with sickness. But I heard 

them not a single word of murmuring nor 
complaint; on the contrary, perfect resig 
nation to the will of God. The person 
who sold them the Bible ten years ago 
was anxious herself to have again the 
Word of eternal life, and our friend pro- 
cured one for her. Some others in this 
village are awakened. 


Imprisoned for Christ's Sake. The 
Jesuits, as usual, are aroused, and have 
labored with all their might in secret ways 
to put a stop to the revival. Besides 
bringing these poor people into contempt 
and reproach, our brother himself has 
been charged with violating the laws, by 
selling the Bible without authorization and 
distributing religious tracts, and has been 
summoned before the court, where he has 
been condemned toa fine of a hundred 
francs and eight days’ imprisonment, 
beside twenty days under arrest and the 
costs of court. I have just obtained a 
letter, apprising me that he has received 
orders this very day to deliver himself up, 
to undergo this penalty. I have advised 
him to go to prison bravely for his Saviour, 
to remain there twenty-eight days if it is 
necessary, but to take advantage of the 
opportunity to bear witness with all faith- 
fulness to the Lord Jesus and to the gospel, 
before the jailer and the unfortunate pris- 
oners, so that with the blessing of God he 
may save some souls. 

ur church in Paris is making this 
brother and his work a subject of prayer. 
We have made a contribution for him 
amounting to 105 francs, and I propose, 
God willing, to go and visit the poor per- 
secuted families in that region to encour- 
age them and to establish them in the 
truth. 

May the Lord Himself bless this work 
and strengthen it, and not permit it to 
perish under the fire of persecution. 


The Work in Paris. Our work in 
Paris continues encouraging, though we 
desire to see more conversions. Those 
who have lately joined the church grow 
in piety, and are full of zeal. The breth- 
ren generally are united, and walking in 
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the fear of God. Our meetings on Sab- 
bath afternoon are always numerously 
attended. 

We have been obliged to discontinue in 
part our evening meetings in some quar- 
ters of Paris, as the days grow longer, and 
our laborers work later. We have now 
but three evening meetings a week, but 
we shall resume them, God willing, in a 
few months. 

Many persons who have formerly been 
Catholics, have for some time frequented 
our meetings on the Sabbath, and are 
advancing in the knowledge of the 
truth. We hope they are getting near 
the kingdom of heaven. We have also 
many Catholic families to visit, which 
awaken encouragement. 


HAlssion to Germany. 
LETTER FROM Mr. E. SCHEVE. 


Revival in Céln. Céln, May 11, 1868. — 
The last evening of the year a large num- 
ber of members met together to hold a 
love feast, and the Lord Jesus was in the 
midst of us with His blessing. The 
addresses of many of the brethren were 
serious and earnest, and like the stones 
from David’s sling, they slew many a 
Goliath. But the fullness of the blessing 
was not poured out till we were on our 
knees before God. While we knelt in 
prayer, five souls found peace in the blood 
of the Lamb. Among them were a Cath- 
olic and his wife; the man had become so 
hardened in sin that he drank from thirty 
to forty glasses of beer in an afternoon 
without being affected. Think of the joy 
of this happy couple, who came, uncon- 
verted persons, because they had been 
invited, to the love feast; and when they 
wished one another a Happy New Year, 
saluted one another as children of God, 
having both found peace at one and the 
same minute. Among the converts was 
a little girl eleven years of age. 

On Lord’s day, Jan. 5, I preached two 
sermons on prayer, thus opening our week 
of prayer. The Lord was among us, 


not only moving the hearts of the breth- 
ren to long for a visit from His Spirit, but 
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also operating upon the hearts of the 
unconverted, so that at the close of the 
meeting a young Catholic celebrated the 
wonders of Divine grace. We now began 
to see that the Lord had designs of mercy 
towards us, and we had nothing to do but 
to kneel before Him and await His bless- 
ing. Our minds were in such a happy 
state that it was easier to continue in 
prayer than to rise up and leave the 
throne of grace. At no service was I 
obliged to begin a minute later than the 
time appointed. Everybody was anxious 
for the meeting to begin. And though I 
have been a praying man for over twenty 
years, I have never experienced such 
blessedness nor such power in a prayer- 
meeting, and never have I witnessed such 
simplicity and such brevity. Every one 
who took part had a definite object, and 
falling at the feet of Jesus, prayed, — 
“ Dear Saviour, I thank thee that thou 
hast saved me, but save also my friend A. 
Amen” — or,—“ Dear Saviour, thou 
gavest me peace last evening. I thank 
thee for it. But O, take the heart of stone 
out of the breast of my friend J. Amen.” 
In a similar manner from ten to fourteen 
prayed before we rose from our knees. 
The prayers were as simple, as brief, and 
as free from all appearance of fanaticism 
as can be conceived; and scarcely had we 
fallen upon our knees when the blessing 
began to descend. Tears of thanksgiving 
flowed from the eyes of the saved, and 
tears of penitence from the eyes of anx- 
ious souls; and scarcely a day passed but 
at least one sinner found peace. 

At the close of the week of prayer we 
were too happy to think of closing. So 
we continued the meetings till, instead of 
seven, we had held twenty, all of which 
were very full and all seasons of rich 
blessing. As far as I can tell, fifteen souls 
during the time found peace. 


Converts Baptized. Eight, including 
four Catholics, at once offered themselves 
for baptism ; and being fully satisfied with 
the evidence of their conversion, we com- 
plied with their request. Thus the series 
of prayer meetings was closed by a bap- 
tismal feast, when eight redeemed souls 
followed the example of their risen Lord. 
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The weather was not particularly favor- 
able. A violent snow-storm and piercing 
cold tested our confidence in God. We 
had to travel an hour’s distance. The 
baptism was to take place in the Rhine. 
But to the honor of my Saviour I must 
confess that it would not have been a 
cross to me, instead of eight, to baptize 
eighty. The chill of the water gave me 
no inconvenience, and the candidates 
walked into the water as boldly as if they 
had been led into a nuptial hall. After 
the baptism they were so full of joy that 
in spite of the snow and cold and the 
untrodden ways, they sang like nightin- 
gales on a spring morning. Strangely 
enough, a cough which had troubled me 
for weeks previously, I left at the bap- 
tism in the waters of the Rhine, and 
from that time it has never troubled me 
again. 

A young woman, one of the recent 
converts, was baptized subsequently, and 
two more, I hope, will soon follow. We 
have learned that the prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much. May the Lord 
help us to continue to be a praying 
church. 


FROM Mr. BECKER, FRONHAUSEN. 


Revival in Fronhausen. It has pleased 
the Lord still to glorify His name by the 
salvation of lost sinners. At the close of 
the year 1867, several souls received the 
forgiveness of sin through the blood of the 
Lamb. The report of their conversion led 
many more to think earnestly upon the 
worth of their immortal souls. The 
excitement was deep and thorough. We 
felt that we could not praise God enough 
when we heard them tell of the power of 
His grace, how they sought Him with 


prayers and tears night and day, pleading - 


for mercy, and He was found of them. 
One sister in her deep earnestness 
expressed herself that she would willingly 
give all her wages to the Lord,if He 
would only relieve her of her burden of 
anxiety and grant her the forgiveness of 
her sins. There were many whose hearts 
were evidently moved by the testimony of 
the witnesses to the truth of the gospel. 
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But all human instruments were put to 
shame by the wonderful power of the 
Divine grace, teaching us that while it is al- 
ways time for us to toil and to sow, still God 
has His set times to reap. Others whose 
life was so correct that they were regarded 
as Christians and pillars in the church, 
discovered themselves to be poor sin- 
ners and felt their need of Christ. Since 
New Year’s we have received thirty-two 
into the church by baptism, of whom ten, 
between ten and thirteen years of age, 
belong to the Sabbath-school, and are 
children of our members. Others have 
reached the age of forty. 

As we have never before since the for- 
mation of the church witnessed the power 
of Divine grace in the conversion of so 
many within so short a period, the church 
itself was deeply moved and felt that it 
was a time of great joy. We were 
cheered by the visits of br. Oncken and 
others, who rejoiced to see how the Lord 
builds up Zion. The Young People’s 
Union has received an important increase, 
and by the labors of our sisters the Mis- 
sionary Treasury has received an addi- 
tion of about fifty dollars. ‘To God be all 
the glory. 


LEeTrerR FROM Mr. Ropsz, ScHLEswiG. 


Open Fields — Baptisms. We have no 
need to seek for preaching places. On 
the contrary, it is impossible with all our 
efforts to do all that ought to be done. 
Since Michaelmas I have journeyed almost 
without interruption. My weary body 
has often longed for rest; but the happy 
countenances of young converts cheer me 
again and summon me to labor with cour- 
age and zeal, showing me that my labor 
is not in vain in the Lord. 

On Sunday evening, the first of March, 
we had a joyful baptismal occasion. The 
whole day was stormy and disagreeable, 
but at evening it cleared up; the stars 
came out brightly and the moon seemed to 
look down lovingly upon us. We were pen- 
etrated with holy zeal, as we stood in 
solemn stillness on the shore, while the 
water shone like glass, amid a multitude 
of curious spectators, while we lifted our 
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hearts and eyes in prayer to the starry 
canopy of heaven. 

One of the candidates, a young man 
born in Kleiwitz in Silesia,a Roman Cath- 
olic, was brought to reflection by the abuse 
of a confession made by him to a Catholic 
priest. The result was that he became 
almost an open enemy to all religion. 
The Lord led him to Schleswig to one of 
our meetings, and blessed His word to 
him. In full draughts he now drinks the 
pure, unadulterated wine of the gospel, 
saved not by works, but by grace. The 
two others were the first baptized from 


Flensburg. 


Lerrer From Mr. MOKMURL. 


Baptism by Night. On Sabbath, Janu- 
ary 9, I went to Schwiibisch Hall, in 
Wiirtemburg, where the Lord prepared for 
His children a joyful harvest season. Two 
female disciples, who had been for some 
time in the school of Christ, but had hith- 
erto been unenlightened in respect to bap- 
tism, had at last arrived at the conviction 
that they ought to follow their Lord in this 
ordinance and to unite themselves to the 
little and despised company of the Bap- 
tists, if they would not close their hearts 
against God’s Word and Spirit. After a 
most satisfactory account of their Christian 
hopes, in the silence of the night-watches, 
near the city they were baptized into the 
death of our Surety and Redeemer. The 
Lord looked graciously down upon us. 
The enemies of the truth were not per- 
mitted to disturb us, while in solemn 
silence we fulfilled our Lord’s command. 
As the candidates came up out of the 
water, the moon, which had been con- 
cealed in thick storm-clouds, broke forth 
with its clear and silvery light, illumining 
the path during our return. On arriving at 
the house, we were surprised by a little 
love feast which one of the brethren had 
prepared out of love to Christ and His 
people. The younger of the two sisters 
just baptized here took out a little bag, 
remarking, “ This I wish to give to the 
Lord.” On opening it I found within 


divers glittering jewels, as earrings, pins, 
&c.,in which she had taken pleasure when 
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she walked “ in the lust of the eyes,” but 
which she now joyfully laid on God’s altar, 
mindful of His word in 1 Peter iii. 3-6. 
O that other female disciples would follow 
this beautiful example. The next Sab- 
bath was a day of blessing. Many of the 
unconverted heard the sound of the gos- 
pel and were witnesses of the happiness of 
God’s children. 


Persecuted for Christ’s Sake. On Mon- 
day evening I preached on the blessed- 
ness of the righteous, Ps. xcii. 13-16, 
The newly-baptized sisters felt how joyful 
it is to have a place among the people of 
God. They could scarcely take their 
leave to go home —they lived half an 
hour distant; but little did they foresee 
what awaited them. The younger was 
driven from home by her parents when 
they heard that she was to be baptized, 
and lived with her sister. When they 
returned home and were kneeling before 
God in prayer, they were alarmed by 
a furious knocking at the door. They 
foreboded nothing good, but remained 
upon their knees. The knocking was 
repeated; the outer door gave way to the 
violence, and in rushed a mob of men and 
women, led by the angry father and 
mother of the young sister. Breaking 
the door of the room with an axe, they 
pounced on the defenceless child on her 
knees, and with the fury of a tiger beat 
the poor victim with their fists till they 
were weary. At last the unfeeling step- 
father hurried his daughter home, while 
the cruel mother continued to storm and 
rage. Arrived at home, he took a four- 
thonged rope and beat the child again, 
the mother and grandmother doing their 
part, till her whole body was a continuous 
wound. Who could believe such things 
could be done in our enlightened nine- 
teenth century, and all for the sake of 
Christ and His gospel? Matt. x. 22. 

But the Lord is faithful who never 
suffers His children to be tempted above 
that they are able. The next morning 
the father went out to his work, having 
strictly ordered his wife not to let the 
daughter step over the threshold. After 
he was gone, the child asked her mother 
to go with her to town, to the magistrate’s. 
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She was evidently alarmed, went out to 
_.the parson’s, her adviser, and after a little 
time returned again, saying to the 
daughter that she might go wherever she 
liked. Thus the Lord helps those who 
trust in Him; and if He does not help 
them in every emergency, still He helps 
them when it is necessary. 


to Sweden. 
LABORS OF OLA HANSON. 
COMMUNICATED BY MR. WIBERG. 
[Continued from September No., p. 380.] 


Taken Prisoner. 1 went to Illenstorp, 
where a large crowd had gathered to hear 
the gospel. Among them were some State- 
church officers, with authority to take me a 
prisoner; but they were so struck by the 
Word of God that they could not carry 
out their orders. A great revival took 
place, and one after another arose, prais- 
ing God for salvation. The 14th how- 
ever, I was taken, and led first to one of 
the above mentioned officers; then to the 


priest, who was very angry and tried to 
convince me of error ; but, failing in this, 
he sent me to the sheriff, accusing me of 
breaking the laws. But the sheriff was 


sick and could not see me. I was allowed 
to preach in the evening, and I have rea- 
son to believe that many were saved. I 
stopped at the house of the church-officer. 
His wife, mother, children, and servants 
were very anxious. The officer, who now 
already loved me, was loth to take me to 
the sheriff; but was obliged to do so. 
When I arrived there I found brethren 
from several churches, who had come be- 
fore me, and they had spent the whole 
night in prayer in my behalf. When the 
sheriff saw me, he asked where I was from, 
and the object of my travelling around, — 
which I endeavored toexplain to him. He 
then read the accusations against me, 
told me that no law could condemn me. 
Turning to the church officer, he warned 
him not to let the priest lead him astray, . 
and said, “‘ Thieves and robbers you may 
take prisoners, but preachers of the gospel 
you must let alone. 
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Br. Ola Hanson afterwards travelled around, 
preaching, visiting and baptizing. He writes 
further: — 


Jan. 22.—I went to Branslof, where 
we had a meeting which was well attended. 
Many were on their knees, anxiously call- 
ing for mercy. I spoke to them a little 
while, but had to go to Westerstad, to 
which place all the anxious ones followed 
me. When we arrived there, all the 
rooms were so crowded that we could 
hardly get in. When I stood up to preach, 
my voice was soon drowned by the weep- 
ing and cries of the hearers, so that I had 
to stop and converse with them individ- 
ually. Many found Christ, and arose from 
their knees shouting with joy. 

From this place I went to Kulla, where 
many were convicted. From there to 
Snipropp, where a large revival took place. 
Among the converted was a woman who 
had been in great distress of mind. I 
went to Ugrupp, where sinners were 
awakened. After conversing with them 
I went to Salskey, where much people 
were gathered. The members of the State- 
church council were present in order to 
imprison me ; but they were so powerfully 
convicted by the word of God that they 
did not follow out their designs. Many 
found Christ and praised God. 

At Wenestad I again had a meeting, at- 
tended by about six hundred people. The 
Spirit worked powerfully. We continued 
in prayer and conversation all night, un- 
til six o’clock next morning. After a little 
rest we again had a meeting, when many 
received peace through believing in Christ. 
Six were baptized. We were surrounded 
by enemies on all sides ; but the Lord was 
among us, our salvation and glory. At 
Ullstorp four were baptized ; we had a 
blessed time. The 9th of February, I had 
meetings there, attended by five or six 
hundred people. They were gathered 
the whole day, spending the time between 
the preaching in conversation, prayer, and 
singing. Many were delivered from the 
bonds of sin an? praised God. The next 
day we had equally glorious manifestations 
of the presence of God. 

From there I went to Wannaberga, 
where I preached to several hundred peo- 
ple, and experienced the powerful influ- 
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ence of God in the salvation of souls. I 
visited Christianstad where I spoke in the 
evening, but it seemed very dull there. I 
remained however two days, during which 
time God richly poured out His Spirit to 
the salvation of many. At Hoby I hada 
meeting, during which God manifested 
His presence. The people would not dis- 
perse, so we continued until morning in 
prayer and conversation. [ organized a 
Sunday-school. At Illenstorp, where I 
afterwards preached, several were baptized 
and a Sunday-school was organized. 
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Thus br. Ola Hanson travelled about from 
village to village for seven months, during which 
time he generally had two meetings every day, 
sometimes three. During this time hardly a 
day passed without several conversions. The 
meetings were generally attended by hundreds — 
sometimes six or eight hundred or a thousand, 
and even thirteen hundred. Often whole nights 
were spent in prayer and conversation. As the 
result of his labors, he believed that one thousand 
were awakened, out of whom six to seven hun- 
dred found peace in believing, and two hundred 
and six were baptized by himself. 


THE KHYENS. 
BY REV. E. 0. STEVENS, PROME, BURMAH. 


“T can furnish no information more def- 
inite, as to the origin of the Khyens, than 
that which may be found on page 95 of 
Dr. Mason’s book, entitled “ Burmah.” 
According to that authority, the western 
Yoma mountains, stretching from Ar- 
racan up to the Naga hills, are the home 
of this people. I have ascertained from 
them by personal inquiry as to whence 
their ancestors originated, that they came 
from the North. The Khyens in the ex- 
treme north are said to be exceedingly 
fierce, not only killing such strangers as 
may be so unfortunate as to fall among 
them, but also devouring their flesh. The 
more southern Khyens, I am told, are di- 
vided into four tribes, distinguished from 
one another by dialectic peculiarities. 
When situated near the Burmese, the 
men seem to adopt the Burman costume 
much more readily than do the women, 
whose tattooed faces would unmistakably 
betray their origin, whatever dress they 
might assume. In their jungle villages, 
however, the men do not generally tattoo 
themselves at all, and wear no more cloth- 
ing than do the Salongs of the Mergui 
Archipelago. 

If a Khyen be able to speak a smatter- 
ing of Burmese, on being questioned as 
to his religious belief, he will be likely to 
answer gravely that, following the customs 
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of his ancestors for successive generations, 
as a matter of course he worships the most 
excellent Lord Gaudama. But in saying 
this, he is only repeating the formula he 
has often heard from the lips of his Bur- 
man neighbors. All he means is, that on 
stated occasions, like the annual pagoda 
festivals, he follows the multitude, and con- 
forms somewhat to the prevailing usages 
among the Burmans. He does not aban- 
don the ancient superstitions of his tribe, 
but cherishes them, along with some of the 
outward forms of Buddhism. 

There is a germ of truth in that which, 
with some latitude of expression, may be 
termed the religion of the Khyens. Their 
traditions acknowledge one God, a spirit, 
who is the Creator and Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe. But He is so good, they 
say, that from Him they have nought to 
fear; so one need not trouble himself 
to worship Him. The chief end of man 
is to propitiate the demons who are con- 
sidered the authors of all kinds of disease. 
Fowls and swine are sacrificed at the pro- 
pitiatory feasts. An intoxicating drink 
called khoung, which the Khyens distil 
from rice, transforms such festive occa- 
sions into scenes of beastly revellings. 
Nevertheless, there is among them some 
sense of God, as a present disposer of 
events, whether prosperous or untoward- 
For example, it is said that in the burial 
of the dead, it is customary sometimes for 
one at the grave to brandish a sword of 
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defiance in the sight of Heaven, with the 
insolent cry, ** Art thou satisfied now with 
the accomplishment of thy purpose in the 
death of this one of thy creatures?” 
Some of the foregoing statements are 
based upon information furnished by a 
Karen named Company, who has mani- 
fested much interest in the welfare of these 
degraded tribes. He has found the Pwo- 
Karen alphabet, with slight modifica- 
tions, capable of expressing most of the 
Khyen sounds. By this means, he has 
been able to prepare a version of the cate- 
chism and of the Gospel of St. John from 
the Burmese and Sgau-Karen, which, 
though not free from defects, can be un- 
derstood by several of the Khyens, whom 
he has taught to read in their own tongue. 
A few hymns, also, have been prepared for 
them ; some of these have been printed, 
and are very much prized by such of them 
as have been converted to Christianity.” 
Prome, Burman, March 2, 1868. 


THE ABYSSINIAN WAR AND MISSIONS. 


By Dr Dean, BANGKOK, S1AM. 


Here men talk much of the Abyssinian 
expedition, and ships are chartered to take 
troops and army stores to the seat of war, 
and it may appear that soon Ethiopia may 
be stretching forth her hands to God over 


the blood-stained battle-field. That 
country, the subject of special prophecy, 
the ancient home of the Queen of Sheba, 
situated between the latitude of 9° and 
16°, is represented as composed of well-wa- 
tered and fruitful valleys, and high, snow- 
covered mountains, inhabited by a numer- 
ous, warlike, though nominally Christian, 
people, and presents now an object of 
interesting contemplation to the civilized 
world; — a people, said to be of various 
shades of complexion, and descended from 
various races of men, having regular fea- 
tures and strong minds, yet in no respect 
resembling the negroes except in the color 
of their skin. Christianity was introduced 
among them from Alexandria in a. p. 
830. The Mohammedans in the seven- 
teenth century pressed their way from 
Arabia into Egypt and Abyssinia, and in 
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1490 travellers from Portugal in sympathy 
with the Pope, found their way into Abys- 
synia and opened the way for introducing 
their creed into that country. This after- 
wards led to deadly strifes between the 
Jesuits and the Abyssinian church, which 
involved the nation in bloody wars, and 
finally resulted in the expulsion of the 
Catholics from the country. It would 
seem that one prominent subject of con- 
troversy between the Romanists and the 
Abyssinian Christians was regarding the 
single, or the two-fold nature of Christ, 
the Abyssinians maintaining the former, 
still holding the divinity of our Lord. 
They adopt the Scriptures as their only 
rule of religious faith and practice, but 
like some others adopting the same stan- 
dard, they in some things get wide of the 
truth. 

However justly we may deplore the 
horrors of war, God may employ the 
sword not only to cut off the fetters of the 
slave, but to pry open the gates of still 
other nations for the introduction of the 
gospel of peace. Such has been the case 
in China, Burmah, India, and now the 
march of armies to Abyssinia may through 
that country open the way for the servants 
of Christ to the unexplored regions of 
Africa. Bearing in mind that all Africans 
are not negroes, any more than all Euro- 
peans are Frenchmen, or all Asiatics are 
Burmans, we may hold ourselves in readi- 
ness for vigorous Christian work on a gen- 
erous scale among the various nations and 
languages of Africa, as God is making 
them accessible to Christian enterprise. 
Let not the saints stagger under the 
weight; they are upheld by an Almighty 
arm ; neither let them sleep over the work, 
—for the heathen are saved only by the 
Gospel; nor let them faint in view of the 
difficulties, since the Master has prom- 
ised success. The record of missions 
for the last year corroborates the testi- 
mony of Scripture for the final triumph of 
the enterprise. God’s pledge is sufficient, 
but the gracious promise is added for our 
encouragement. Then the Divine provi- 
dence comes to help the weak-minded and 
to confirm the Word. We see our Father’s 
hand planing the mountains and filling up 
the valleys, removing the bars and swing- 
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ing open the doors which have so long 
shut up heathen tribes from the sight and 
services of God's people. Nations which 
we have scarcely thought of and never 
prayed for, except as a portion of the 
unknown world, are now stretching out 
their hands for help, and in various lan- 
guages are clamorous for the bread of life. 
Can we give it to them? The history of 
the past, the faith of the Christian and 
the Word of God, all answer in the affirm- 
ative. Will we do it? It remains for the 
future to furnish the answer. Are we 
not individually laying the responsibility 
of this work on the shoulders of other 
men, and inclined to be restive when the 
yoke is placed on our own neck? Is it 
not true that many good men, even minis- 
ters of the gospel, feel that their personal 
rights are encroached upon and their 
independence endangered, when this 
work is pressed home upon them as a 
personal duty ? Is it not within my prov- 
ince, say they, to settle the field of my 
labor and the department of my work, 
regardless of the counsels and entreaties 
of others? The question very naturally 
arises whether God by His recent workings 
in America may not signify to us that He 
is there raising up among the freedmen an 
agency for preaching the gospel in some 
portions of Africa? Still, as the negro 
would find many nations in Africa with 
whose language he has no acquaintance, 
and with whose people he has no national 
sympathy, it leaves many unexplored 
countries there to be morally cultivated 
by men of European origin. 


THE BAPTISTS IN SINGAPORE. 
By Dr. DEAN, BANGKOK, S1AM. 


Singapore, March 1, 1868. — This 
morning I was taken in a palanquin to 
the banks of a small stream where I saw 
Rev. Mr. Grant baptize two Chinese, — 
the first river baptism ever witnessed in 
Singapore. 

Mr. Grant was sent by the Scotch 
Presbyterians as missionary to China. 
Since his change of views in reference to 
baptism and church polity, he has for a 
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time been laboring among the Chinese in 
Singapore. One of the men baptized 
this morning formerly lived in Bangkok, 
and for a year or more attended our 
chapel services. 

There are now here eight or ten bap- 
tized Chinese disciples ; they have a small 
chapel and hold Christian worship on the 
Sabbath, conducted by a native evangelist. 
There is also in Singapore a small com- 
pany of Europeans, including merchants, 
seamen, and soldiers, who embrace the 
truth in relation to baptism, but, unfortu- 
nately, have adopted some errors, such as 
discarding the office of pastor, and com- 
mitting the ordinances of the church to 
the hands of private members. 

There are between thirty and forty 
communicants in the church under the 
care of Rev. Mr. Keasbury, several of 
whom are Chinese, who enjoy the instruc- 
tion of a Chinese evangelist, while Mr. 
Keasbury himself preaches in Malay to 
an orderly congregation of about a hun- 
dred, some of whom are of Chinese 
descent, but understand Malay as well as 
the Chinese and English languages. On 
the evening of the monthly concert, I had 
the pleasure of addressing this congrega- 
tion together with several Europeans 
assembled on the occasion. At the close 
a collection of over forty dollars was 
taken up for the benefit of their Chinese 
mission at Bukit Timah, a hill near the 
centre of the island. 

There were present also on the occasion 
the pastor of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church of Singapore, and the Rev. Mr. 
Gomez, a native of Ceylon, who has for 
about fifteen years been laboring among 
the Dyaks of Borneo, a race whose rank in 
society used to be measured by the num- 
ber of human skulls gathered as trophies 
of their prowess. From this people he has 
collected about three hundred converts to 
Christianity. This gentleman has been 
laboring under the patronage of the 
English “ Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel,” and the disciples are living 
near Sarawak, under the government of 
Raja Brooks. Mr. Gomez was educated 
at the Bishop’s College in Calcutta, is 
an able man, and a thorough classical: 
scholar. 
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In this connection it may be stated that 
the Rev. Mr. Keasbury has for many 
years been laboring here as the only Prot- 
estant missionary to the Malays of Singa- 
pore. Unaided by any Missionary Society, 
he has built a chapel, conducted Christian 
worship on the Sabbath, and superin- 
tended a flourishing school of native boys 
and girls. His self-denying and successful 
labors are above all human commendation, 
and bring their own reward. 


March 16. — Yesterday I preached to 
a Chinese congregation in Mr. Keasbury’s 
chapel at “Bukit Timah” (Tin Hill). 
This is the name of a hill near the centre 
of the island, and about seven miles from 
the town of Singapore. This chapel was 
built by Mr. Keasbury. He has a Chinese 
preacher stationed there, who ministers to 
twelve or fifteen disciples, and some Chi- 
nese hearers who come in from their gar- 
dens in the neighborhood. They speak 
the Tie Chiu dialect, and are connected 
with the Presbyterian church. Yesterday, 
in addition to the usual congregation, we 
had about as many more from the town 
and its surroundings, some of whom were 
born in China and others in Singapore or 
Malacca, but all speaking the Chinese 
language. Some of the number being 
country-born Chinese (called here Babas), 
and speaking the Malay as well as the 
Chinese language, are members of Mr. 
Keasbury’s church in town, to whom he 
preaches in Malay, and out of about 
thirty communicants in his church, many, 
if not a majority, are of this class. 
Indeed it is a rare thing to find here a 
convert to Christianity of pure Malayan 
descent, as it isin Bangkok to find one of 
pure Siamese lineage. Most of the con- 
verts in these countries are either of men 
born in China, or of people of Chinese 
paternity. This gives encouragement to 
labor for the Chinese, as they have no 
caste, no strong prejudices, are impress- 
ible, and from literary culture, artistic skill, 
commercial enterprise and habits of in- 
dustry, furnish efficient agents for the prop- 
agation of the faith. In connection with 
Mr. Keasbury’s missionary labors, which 
have been self-sustaining, long continued 
and successful, there is not a more hope- 
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ful feature connected with his work, — 
including a mission press, a lithographic 
press, a girls’ school, a boys’ school, and 
chapels for preaching the gospel, — than 
the Chinese department of his work. 
He is an excellent Malayan scholar, 
but’ does not speak Chinese, but has 
an assistant from China, and numbers 
of his church speak both Chinese and 
Malay, so that he has the means of con- 
verse with the Chinese through them. 
Still he should have a colleague, and ere 
long a successor, who understands the 
Chinese language. 


ABANDONING MISSIONARY FIELDS. 
By Dr. Dean, BANGKOK, SIAM. 


The American Board and the London 
Missionary Society each had a mission 
established in Singapore, but on the open- 
ing of China, they both, as we think, 
unwisely, broke up their missions here, and 
left Mr. Keasbury either to abandon his 
work, or to sustain himself as best he 
could. The local government has gener- 
ously aided him in the support of the 
school, .and personal friends have contrib- 
uted towards the building and support of 
the chapels; but Mr. Keasbury, after a 
continuous service here of thirty years, is 
approaching the time when men expect 
to close their earthly services, and with 
just solicitude he is looking for a successor 
who may carry forward the work so well 
begun, so long continued, and so full of 
promise. 

There seems some embarrassment from 
the fact that the field has been abandoned 
by the American Board and London Soci- 
ety, thereby intimating that they have 
found elswhere more inviting fields of 
labor ; but it is a doubtful policy which 
leads a Society to sacrifice mission-houses, 
chapels, printing offices, years of labor, 
human life and promise of usefulness, for 
the promise of a new and untried field, 
however inviting its first appearance. 
Here with a Chinese population of 60,000 
in the town, with Chinese artists and gar- 
deners and fruit-growers, scattered over 
the island, is a field sufficiently extensive 
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and hopeful for any humble-minded Chris- 
tian who wishes to do good to the heathen; 
and, with the progress already made, it 
may not be easy to find a place of greater 
promise, even in China. Indeed, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, and Borneo, etc., are 
parts of China, much as Cambridge, New- 
ton, and Brookline are parts of Boston ; 
and in those places pastors may justly feel 
that they are doing good to Bostonians, as 
well as if they were preaching on Wash- 
ington St.or on Boston Common. Surely 
they would not wisely be counselled to 
abandon their suburban pulpits, where 
they gather in their congregations the 
cream of the pan, and where they have 
gained the confidence of the people, and 
given proof of progress in the right direc- 
tion, — to disband their churches, scatter 
their Sabbath schools, and sacrifice all 
their former work of faith and labor of 
love, just for the sake of starting anew in 
the crowded city. There should no doubt 
be much prayerful thought before laying 
the foundation of a church, or establishing 
a mission; but when the work is begun, it 
must require some grave reason to justify 
its abandonment. 

I must say that I do not like to see a 
house of prayer turned into a horse stable, 
nor a mission house into a bowling alley. 
Still the shocking associations form not 
my chief objections. There ought to be 
faith enough on the earth, and money and 
men enough in the churches, to gather the 
harvest in the old fields when the seed 
has already been sown, also to occupy the 
land which God is daily opening to us, 
and in unmistakable language is bidding 
us to go up and possess it. 

Does the Saviour need again to come 
down to say to us in person, what He has 
told us by his apostle? “ Ye are not your 
own.” You, your soul and body, your tal- 
ents and time, your money, and your mind 
to make it, —all are bought with a price. 
A Christian at home has no more right to 
give his time, his talents or his wealth, in 
sacrifice to his pride, his pleasure, or his 
personal promotion, than a pagan has to 
give his body or his gold to the service of 
an idol. God never gave to either, their 
body nor His bounty for such a purpose. 
When God converts a man, He begins 
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with the heart, but does not stop there. 
His head, his hands, his home, and all the 
adjuncts of his being are converted. In 
this, God makes no personal distinction, 
but applies the same principle to all alike. 
The talents of all come from the same 
Giver, and all are to be employed for His 
glory. Different administrations, but all 
by the same Spirit, under one Lord, and 
for the same end. It is anti-Christ to say 
that one rule applies to you and another 
to me; you must live for God, but I may 
live for myself. You are Christ’s servant, 
but I am my own free man. You are 
responsible for the welfare of others, I am 
not my brother’s keeper. To you the 
Master says, forsake the world and follow 
me; to me He says, have faith in God, 
but. follow your pleasure. Is there any 
significancy in the history of the first disci- 
ples, when the one who carried the bag, 
sold his Lord to gain money to fill it ? 

I am ready to sit at the feet of the 
humblest disciple; but in the name of our 
common Master, and in behalf of the 
perishing world, I beg my brethren to 
think on these things. God, by means of 
railroads and telegraphic wires, is daily 
making us better acquainted with the 
character and wants of the heathen, and 
His Word leaves us in no doubt in regard 
to their destiny or our duty. We go to 
the judgment with our eyes open and 
our minds informed on these two points, 
and nothing but a love of the world can 
throw a shadow upon either, or forbid us 
to do as we believe, and practise what we 
preach. The Christian world needs not 
information, but a heart to work. The 
wants, the wickedness and the woes of the 
heathen are not only a thrice-told tale, 
but more than a thrice-thousand times 
have their direful tones sounded in the 
ears of those who sit at the Lord’s table. 
Faint sketches of pagan character have 
been drawn by the hands of missionaries; 
but blacker and truer pictures have been 
painted by the pen of Inspiration; so that 
every Christian who has a Bible and can 
read it is without excuse, if he plead his 
ignorance of the pagan’s wickedness and 
his coming woes. In the same mirror 
which reflects the image of the poor 
heathen, the disciple sees the person of 
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his crucified Friend, with bleeding hand 
pointing him to them, and saying — 
“ Bid them live, for I have found a ran- 
som. Their eyes are blind; say to them, I 
can open them. Their hands are pol- 
luted; tell them, I can wash them. Their 
hearts are black; bid them look to me 
and be clean. They are unspeakably 
miserable; inform them that I am ready 
to make them gloriously and forever hap- 
py-” The Christian stands as God’s 
appointed days-man between Christ and 
the lost, to hand to them what the Saviour 
has given to him for that purpose. Like 
the man who stands between the fountain 
and the fire, his work is to pass the bucket. 
He is not required to furnish the water; 
but if he neglect to pass it, he is impli- 
cated in the result of the flames. 


CONDITION OF INDIA. 


The quickened action of the native 
mind, the growth of a sense of coming 
changes, the decay of idolatrous usages in 
many places, the relaxation that has taken 
place in the bonds of caste, indicate that 
a period is approaching when the native 
church will be called upon in the Provi- 
dence of God to put forth all her energies, 
to gather into the garner of the Lord the 
great harvest Heis preparing. “I think,” 
says the Rev. James Smith, “we are on 
the eve of great changes. The loosening 
of Hindu social and religious bonds is very 
manifest. Instead of everything being, as 
heretofore, stereotyped, it is all change 
and perpetual change; change in agricul- 
ture, in arts and sciences, in travelling, in 
social habits, in modes of thought, in manu- 
factures. And all these changes have for 
their foundation changes that are quietly 
taking place in their religious opinions. 
The leaven is visibly at work, and the 
whole nation is certainly rising out of its 
miserable depths of darkness into Divine 
light. A few converts here and there are 
nothing to the operation of truth on the 
masses.” 

These views of our observant and es- 
teemed brother are fully borne out by the 
valuable evidence of Sir Richard Temple, 
which is recorded in a remarkable state 
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paper recently presented to Parliament. 
This paper contains a correspondence re- 
specting the comparative advantages of 
the British and native systems of govern- 
ment in India. Among the classes most 
inimical to British rule in India, Sir Rich- 
ard Temple places first the priestly class, 
whether Hindu or Mohammedan. “ They 
must feel,” he says, “that the ultimate 
downfall of their power is only a ques- 
tion of time. They cannot but mark the 
change in the religious opinions of their 
countrymen, caused by the national educa- 
tion introduced by the British.” They do, 
indeed, recognize the ultimate and inevit- 
able tendency of our moral influence, and 
of the example afforded by our presence. 
‘This class,” he states, “strongly object to 
the missionaries’ preaching in public, and 
charge the Government with affording 
them encouragement, by allowing it. They 
cannot but see that wherever a missionary 
does preach, there is sure to be a multitude 
thronging round to listen, which shows 
that whatever some natives may think, 
there are many others of them who wish 
to hear the tidings of the Gospel.” His 
testimony as to the value and influence of 
mission schools is very important. They 
are, he says, specially popular among the 
people, because of “the kindness, the 
courtesy, the patience, and the aptitude of 
the missionaries for the instruction of 
youth.” Nor less striking is Sir Richard 
Temple’s testimony in reference to the 
character of the missionaries themselves. 
“The self-denying, irreproachable de- 
meanor of the missionaries of all denom- 
inations, the spirit of catholic charity 
evinced by them, produce,” he says, “a 
deep impression on the minds of the Ori- 
entals, and raise our national character in 
the estimation of the natives.” If there 
be added to these powerful influences the 
direct operations of the British Govern- 
ment in abolishing barbarous customs, in 
ruling by just laws, in fostering beneficial 
changes in the social habits of the people, 
in promoting education, with the rapid re- 
vival of a native literature saturated with 
the religious and scientific knowledge of 
their rulers and instructors, Sir Richard 
Temple may well characterize these move- 
ments as “really vast,” as amounting to a 
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“mighty agency,” leading to great changes 
jn the religious and political condition of 
the myriad populations over whom Divine 
Providence has called the British nation 
torule. In view of these facts, the words 
of Lord Cranbourne, when referring in 
the House of Commons to his tenure of 
office as Secretary of State for India, are 
no less impressive. It often appeared to 
him, he said, that he was “ watching the 
birth of nations, when watching the state 
of affairs in India.” If then, at present, 
the immediate fruits of our labors in direct 
conversions seem to some meagre and un- 
satisfactory, yet is it certain that the vast 
changes ripening before our eyes tend to 
the establishment of Christ’s kingdom 
in the land. The gospel alone finds ac- 
ceptance among the people, in the midst 
of the wreck and decay of their ancestral 
beliefs. 

Perhaps there is no evidence of the 
changes going on in Hindu habits and 
ideas so striking, as the remarkable move- 
ment in favor of female education, which 
has received within the last year or twoan 
extraordinary impetus. A fact mentioned 
by Mrs. Lewis is a notable illustration. It 
was scarcely possible a short time ago, to 
gain access to the female inmates of a 
Hindu gentleman’s house, for the purposes 
of instruction. At first one or two, here 
and there, would brave the national pre- 
judice, and admit a teacher; but now in 
Calcutta alone, about 300 houses, contain- 
ing some 1,200 females, are open to Chris- 
tian teachers and instructors. In other 
parts of Bengal, as in Dacca and in the 
Northwest Provinces, a similar movement 
is begun, giving hope that this portion of 
our race so long secluded from the knowl- 
edge of the gospel is at length about to 
see that great light.— Bap. Mis. Herald. 


— 


SAMOA, PAST AND PRESENT. 


Samoa is the native name of the group 
of islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, 
which lies between 13° 30! and 14° 20/ 
south latitude, and 169° 24! and 172° 50/ 


west longitude. This group is more 
generally known as the ‘“ Navigators’ 
Islands.” Its number of inhabited 
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islands is ten, with a population of about 
34,700. It is 265 miles long, and includes 
an area of 1,650 square miles. All the 
islands are of voleanic origin, and contain 
several craters, the largest of which, if 
we except the harbor of Pangopango 
Tutuila, is on Savaii. 

The variety and beauty of the appear- 
ance of these islands almost baffle de- 
scription. The effect, upon visitors, of 
a first sight of them, is enchanting, nor is 
much of the enchantment lost after a 
long acquaintance with them. 

The people are physically a very fine 
race, and possess good mental capabilities. 
Their fine personal appearance has been 
the subject of remark of almost all intelli- 
gent visitors. Their color is light olive. 
The following sketch of them, by a keen 
observer, is a truthful portrait: “A 
remarkably tall, fine-looking set, with 
intelligent and pleasing countenance, and 
a frank and open expression. The aver- 
age height of the men is five feet ten 
inches. Their features are not in general 
prominent, but are well marked and dis- 
tinct. The nose is short and wide at the 
base; the mouth large, and well filled with 
white and strong teeth, with full and well- 
turned lips; the eyes black, and often 
large and bright; the forehead narrow 
and high; the cheek-bones prominent. 
Of beard they have little, but their hair 
is strong, straight, and black.” 

Their form of government partakes 
very much of the patriarchal, and seems 
to contain in it also the incipiency of the 
democratic and monarchical. The villages 
of Samoa are small, numbering from fifty 
to five hundred inhabitants each. Every 
village consists of a number of families, 
who own their land within their own 
boundaries. Each family has a hereditary 
title, and whoever, by agreement of the 
family, bears that title, is considered as 
the head and ruler of the family. Of 
these heads of families about half are 
chiefs, and the other half their advisers 
and supporters. The one are called Alu, 
the others Tulafale. All have a voice in 
deliberation which affects the community, 
but the chiefs are the recognized rulers. 
Of these chiefs one has a hereditary 
supremacy, and he it is who ostensibly 
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decides, in council, all matters affecting 
the interest of the village. Any decision 
issued from such a council is law to the 
whole village. This head chief is regarded 
very much as king of the village, and the 
other chiefs are called his little brothers, 
his brother chiefs, &. His sway may be, 
according to the disposition of the man, 
more or less despotic; but, if he carry 
matters with too high a hand, his brother 
chiefs may transfer the title to some other 
-member of the royalline. . . . . 

The Samoans, like the Athenians, were 
exceedingly devoted to the worship of 
demons. They seem to have recognized 
one supreme God whom they call Tangaloa 
(Ta-nga-loa), the meaning of which is, 
perhaps, the Unrestrained or Illimitable 
one, from tanga, which means unrestrained 
by tabu, and loa, continuously ; but they 
seem to have regarded him as too high 
and too far removed from them to offer 
him much or any worship. They ascribed 
to him creation, but their worship had to 
do with beings whom they supposed to be 
near them in some visible object. Every 
district, village, and family had its own 
god, and so also had each individual 

In every phenomenon of nature, in 
every remarkable spot on their island, 
and in every inferior animal, the Sa- 
moans recognized the presence of some 
god, and each god was represented by 
some priest. Thus worshipping gods 
many and lords many, and to a great 
extent guilty of the immoral states and 
practices represented by Paul in the first 
chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, 
Williams found them, when he brought 
them the gospel in 1830. 

God, by his providential operation, had 
in a great measure prepared the people to 
welcome the messengers of salvation. In 
only two years after the Tahitian teachers 
first landed on Savaii, parties were found 
in all parts of the group, anxious to be 
instructed in the religion of Jesus. Under 
the superintendence of the Rev. G. 
Platt, of Raiatea, the teachers prosecuted 
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their work with vigor and success. When 
the first band of missionaries, appointed 
by the Board of Directors of the London 
Missionary Society to labor on Samoa, 
arrived in 1836, they found the people 
everywhere ready to welcome them, and 
receive their message; and now, after 
thirty years of labor, what are the results? 
They are these: The whole nation pro- 
fesses Christianity; heathenism, and, to a 
great extent, heathen practices, have been 
abolished; the whole Bible has been care- 
fully translated into their language, and 
it has long been in circulation among 
them; a third or more of the population 
can read. About five thousand adults are 
united to the church fellowship, and some 
four thousand more, candidates for the 
same privilege; more than two hundred 
of the male members are preachers of the 
gospel to their fellow islanders, and many 
have gone as pioneer missionaries to dis- 
tant groups and islands, where they have 
been instrumental in planting the gospel- 
Native contributions are made annually 
for the support of the native teachers, 
amounting in local value to about $10,- 


000; and for some years past $5,000 per 


annum in cash has been contributed 
towards the funds of the Society which 
sends them their missionaries. A large 
training institution for preparing a native 
pastorate has been in operation twenty- 
two years. The work in all these phases 
is consolidating and advancing, and 
besides these results, civilization has 
attended the progress of the gospel; and 
now the people, who had no commerce 
before the gospel was introduced, have an 
export trade in cocoa-nut oil and cotton 
of some $200,000 or $250,000 per annum. 
Assuredly such results show that the work 
is of God, and afford encouragement and 
incentive to strenuous efforts thus to bless 
every remaining dark place of the earth 
by furnishing to it the light of the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God! To Him be 
the praise for all success! — Lond. Miss. 
Chron. 
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